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ABSTRACT 

This document examines the school-to-work transition 
issue from a state, national, and global perspective. Chapter 1 
explores problems facing youths entering the job market, demands of 
the global marketplace and changing economy, critical skills needed 
by workers, and benefits of integrating academic and workplace skills 
in the classroom. Chapter 2 examines how the United States* chief 
competitors — Japan, England, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark — are 
educating their workers. Chapter 3 looks at models for integrating 
school and the workplace. Chapter 4 considers national policies and 
initiatives; Chapter 5 explores Texas policy and initiatives. Chapter 

6 examines promising school-to-work efforts in other states ♦ Chapter 

7 looks at examples of school-to-work transition efforts and 
promising practices in Texas schools and communities. Chapter 8 
offers examples of how teachers can integrate skills and competencies 
recommended by the Secretary* s Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skills (SCANS) into classroom activities. Chapter 9 offers strategies 
counselors and parents can use to help prepare young people for the 
world of work. Chapter 10 offers suggestions on hGw schools and 
businesses can form partnerships, how teachers can incorporate 
job-related elements into classrooms, and how employers can support 
the school-to-work transition process. Appendixes include the 
following lists of resources: publications, newsletters, national 
organizations, Texas organizations, tech prep consortia contact 
persons, state-level contacts, and regional contacts for federal and 
state programs. An index is provided. Contains 91 references. 

(YLB) 
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Executive 
Summary 
of Findings 



^tmm^ # mcrican schools, including those in Texas, have 
traditionally focused their efforts on preparing young people for 
college. Yet only about 50 percent of young people pursue a college 
education. The career needs of the remaining youths, called the 
"forgotten half" by the William T. Grant Foundation (1988), have 
been largely ignored. These young people have frequently been left 
to fend for themselves in preparing for life outside of school. And 
often both the "forgotten half," as well as youths who plan to attend 
college, have not been exposed to a broad range of career options, 
or taught the skills needed to succeed in those careers. They see 
school and the workplace as totally separate worlds, each bearing 
little relation to the other. As a result, many students are not 
prepared to make the transition from school to work. 

The developing global economy demands changes in how young 
people are prepared for the world of work. A global high-skills 
marketplace is developing. America's ability to compete effectively in 
the world market, thus ensuring the social and economic well-being of 
its people, depends on high-skills jobs and a highly skilled work force. 
That means increasing the skills of all youths-not just those who plan 
to attend college. The skills needed by all workers in the new global 
economy have been identified by the Secretary's Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) as the following: 

♦ Basic skills, including reading, writing, mathematics, speaking, 
and listening; thinking skills, including the abilities to learn, 
reason, think creatively, make decisions, and solve problems; and 
personal qualities, such as individual responsibility, self-es- 
teem and self-management, sociability, and integrity; and 

♦ Workplace competencies, including the abilities to use re- 
sources, exercise good interpersonal skills, skillfully use informa- 
tion, understand systems, and understand and use technology. 
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Thinking for Living: Education and the Wealth of 
Nations, Ray Marshall and Marc Tucker, p. xviii, 



This document explores the problems learn- 
ers face as they leave school and enter the 
work force; examines the changing economy 
and the demands it places on learners; looks at 
the concept of a "highly skilled work force"; 
examines national- and state-level efforts; and 
offers ideas and programs which schools, 
businesses, and communities can use to help 
youths make a smoother transition from the 
classroom to the workplace. 
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No one program or technique will work for all students; rather, good school-to-work- 
transition calls for systemic processes. Research suggests that systemic implementation of 
the following concepts is especially beneficial in helping learners make the transition from 
school to work: 

♦ Work force readiness will be enhanced if exposure to career options begins in 
kindergarten and continues through high school* Intensive career and guidance 
counseling should be available for all youths and adults. 

«► All students should be taught good reading, mathematical, writing, listening, 
and speaking skills. All students should be taught higher-order thinking skills 
and learn group problem-solving skills. 

♦ Students will be better prepared for life outside of school if school activities are 
made moire relevant to the real world. Students must understand the relevance of 
their studies to their future lives. Classroom activities should focus on applied learning 
and real-life skills, and avoid rote memorization. Academic classes should integrate 
work force skills into daily lessons, and career preparation classes should include a 
strong academic component. The skills and competencies identified by the Secretary's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) should become an integral compo- 
nent of most coursework, whether academic or career preparatory. 

♦ Young people who do not plan to attend college are in urgent need of new or 
enhanced programs which develop their workplace skills and prepare them 
for life outside of school. Among the program types which show great promise are 
youth apprenticeships and Tech-Prep. 

♦ Schools, businesses, and communities must strive to help all students meet the 
same high academic standards. Most practices which track young people into "low- 
level" courses do not benefit students. 

♦ Students will gain a better grasp of what the real world expects of them if 
assessments emphasize performance-based practices, such as task perfor- 
mance and portfolio assessments, rather than multiple-choice examinations. 
Standardized tests do not mirror the challenges students will face in real life: a learner's 
success in the workplace rarely depends on reciting facts or choosing the correct 
answer on a multiple choice form. In real life, workplace success is usually judged by 
the employee's ability to perform tasks well, make effective decisions, interact well with 
other people, and take responsibility for actions and decisions. 

♦ Schools, businesses, and communities must intensify efforts to recover learn- 
ers who have dropped out of high school, and help them enroll in regular 
school or alternative programs and succeed. 




Experts suggest that America should develop national 
performance-based assessments, all benchmarked to the 
same high standards, to ensure that all schools and students are 
striving to meet the same high goals. These assessments should 
lead to certificates of competency. 



Schools, businesses, and communities should strive to 
help all students successfully complete high school with 
the skills necessary to pursue a college degree or further 
technical training. 
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♦ An African proverb says, "It takes an entire village to educate a child*" Parental, 
business, and community involvement in students 9 education is crucial. Schools 
should seek partnerships with businesses and community representatives. Similarly, at 
the state and national levels, business and education entities should cooperate more 
closely to improve student skills. Research suggests that the following actions will be 
helpful: 

Business should take a more active role in letting schools know what skills it needs in 
employees. Employees should volunteer their time and talents to help young people 
succeed in school, and demonstrate various career options to them. Businesses should 
invite teachers and students into the workplace, offering them opportunities for 
summer employment or internships, thus increasing their understanding of workplace 
demands. Most businesses which offer high wages and good benefits rarely hire recent 
graduates. Instead, they prefer to hire entry-level employees who have reached their 
mid-twenties. By so doing, say Glover and Marshall (1993), businesses 1 choose against 
youth." Businesses should show support for education and youth by hiring young 
people for responsible jobs that pay above minimum wage. 

Parents model behavior for their children. Parents can take a more active role in helping 
their children succeed in school and the workplace. Parents should support schools' 
efforts, and, to the extent possible, expose children to the world of work. 



Communities must show support for youths by providing them with needed services 
and support, and expanding youths' opportunities for meaningful contributions to 
society through service or employment. 




Introduction 



^^^* QQ1 , about 200,000 Texas youths between the ages of 16 
and 24 were out of school and unemployed. Most were not jobless 
by choice. Instead, they were often victims of poor preparation for 
the transition from school to work. These young people are part of 
what the Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce 
(1990) called the "Forgotten HalT: forgotten because American 
education has usually concentrated its efforts on the needs of 
students who plan to attend colleges and universities. Typically, 
about half of all American high school students attend colleges or 
universities, where they hope to learn skills which will secure them 
places in the work force. 

But the workplace skill needs of young people who do not plan to 
attend college are frequently ignored. Often schools and communi- 
ties have not challenged these students to reach the same! level of 
academic achievement that youths who are planning to attend 
college are expected to master. Instead, youths who do not plan to 
attend college frequently are "tracked" into 
academically unchallenging courses. Often 
the work force preparation they receive is 
minimal. So they leave high school prepared 
only for low-paying, low-skill employment. 
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One Student at a Time. State Board of Education Task 
Force on High School Education, p. 9. 
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Even young people who attend college find, 
when they enter the work force, that what 
they learned in school is often vastly differ 
ent from what employers expect of them on 
the job. Although they may have performed 
satisfactorily academically, sometimes these 
youths find that they have not learned the 
skills employers value in workers: the abilities to make decisions, 
take responsibility for actions, learn actively and constantly, and 
participate in group problem-solving, among others. 

So young people who attend college, as well as those who do not, 
frequently are not prepared to enter the working world. This issue 
is assuming vast importance as the U.S. prepares to enter the high- 
skills, high-stakes global marketplace of the 21st century. 

The purposes of School -to-Work Transition: A Texas Perspective 
are to (1) provide a broad overview of the complex facets of the 
school-to-work transition issue; (2) offer food for thought; and (3) 
supply the reader with the resources for further action or study. 
This document examines the school-to-work transition issue from 
a state, national, and global perspective. Because the responsibility 
of preparing students to enter the "real world" falls to businesses, 
parents, and communities, as well as educators, this document 
takes a broad perspective. It looks at the many facets of the 



problem, examines how other countries 
educate their citizens, explores national and 
state policies and initiatives in the area, and 
describes promising programs and activi- 
ties in Texas and other states. The last three 
chapters of the publication are devoted to 
strategies which educators, businesses, and 
communities can implement to help pre- 
pare young people for life outside of school. 



tion Coordinating Committee, the Texas 
Education Agency's new Master Plan for 
Career and Technical Education, Texas' 
involvement in the New Standards Project, 
pilot programs for integrating vocational 
and academic education, Tech-Prep initia- 
tives, apprenticeship legislation, the work 
of the Committee on Student Learning, and 
proposals by State Comptroller John Sharp. 



Chapter One, tt The Rocky Path to Work- Chapter Six examines promising school- 
place Success/ offers an in-depth look at to-work efforts in other states, Effortsexam- 
the problems which face youths as they ined include student apprenticeships, 
enter the job market, the origins of the human resource investment planning bod- 
American work force preparation system, ies, youth community service, technical 
the demands of the global marketplace and preparation (Tech-Prep), school/business 
the changing American economy, and the partnerships, alternative learning centers, 
proliferation of high-skills jobs. It looks new pathways to postsecondary education, 
briefly at what the Secretary's Commission and creative funding mechanisms for hu- 
on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) and man investment, 
other experts have identified as the critical 

skills needed by current and future work- Chapter Seven, "Efforts in Texas Schools 

ers, and examines the benefits of integrat- and Communities which Improve Students' 

ing academic and workplace skills in the Work Force Preparation," looks at examples 

classroom. of school-to-work transition efforts and 

promising practices in Texas schools and 
Chapter Two examines how America's communities, 
chief competitors in the global marketplace- 
Japan, England, Germany, Sweden, and Chapter Eight offers examples of how 
Denmark-are educating their learners. teachers can integrate SCANS skills and com- 
petencies into classroom activities. 

Chapter Three looks at models for inte- 
grating school and the workplace. Among Chapter Nine, "Helping Learners Make 
these are integration of vocational and aca- Better Choices," offers strategies counse- 
demic education, "focused" schools, career lors and parents can use to help prepare 
academies, Tech-Prep, school/business part- young people for the world of work, 
nerships, youth apprenticeships, coopera- 
tive education, alternative programs, Chapter Ten, "Strategies for Developing 
school-based enterprises, and youth service Linkages Between Classrooms and the Work- 
and community service learning. place," offers suggestions about how schools 

and businesses can form partnerships, how 

Chapter Four looks at national policies teachers can incorporate job-related ele- 

and initiatives. Among these are the work of ments into classrooms, and how employers 

the SCANS commission, national youth ap- can support the school-to-work transition 

prenticeship efforts, the Job Training Part- process, 
nership Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 

and Applied Technology Education Act, the The Appendix contains resources and con- 

School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993, tact persons for readers desiring more infor- 

and the New Standards Project. mation o support further research or 

developmental activities. 

Chapter Five explores Texas policy and 
initiatives, including the Texas Council on 
Workforce and Economic Competitiveness, 
"Smart Jobs" and Texas Skills Development 
program, Quality Work Force Planning Com- 
mittees, the State Occupational Informa- 
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Chapter 1 



The Rocky 
Path to 
Workplace 
Success 



merica may have the worst school-to-work tran- 
sition system of any advanced industrial country," reported the 
Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce in 1990. 1 
American primary and secondary schools frequently provide young 
people with excellent preparation for further training in colleges 
and universities. However, the U.S. education system often fails to 
provide adequate work force skills to young people who do not plan 
to attend college. 

Today American schools concentrate their efforts on preparing 
young people to enter colleges and universities. Yet only about 50 
percent of high school graduates pursue postsecondary education, 
which in turn trains them for careers. Of that 50 percent, only about 
half obtain a baccalaureate degree. 2 Young people who do not 
attend college-those the William T. Grant Foundation termed the 
"Forgotten Half 3-must find employment on their own, or with 
help from friends and relatives, with whatever skills they have 
gained so far. Often they have problems finding or keeping jobs. 
Says Kazis (1993): 

Young people who enter the job market after dropping out or 
completing high school flounder around, learning little in the 
way of productive job skills, moving from job to job, dropping 
in and out of the labor force and connecting intermittently with 
adults in the workplace. During this period in their lives, young 
people experience rates of unemployment higher than those of 
adults, earn lower wages than adults, and spend longer stretches 
out of work and out of the labor force than adults. 4 
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Nan Stone, Harvard Business Review, March/April 1991. 



1 National Center on 
Education and the 
Economy. America* 
Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages. (Washing- 
ton. DC: Commission on 
the Skills of The 
American Workforce. 
1990): p. 4. 

2 Robert W. G5ovcr and 
Ray Marshall. 
'Improving the School* 
to-Work Transition of 
American Adolescents/ 
Teachers College Record 
(Spring. 1993): p. 588. 

* Wiliam T. Grant 

Foundation Commission 
on Work. Family and 
Citizenship. The 
Forgotten Half: Non- 
College Youth in 
America, (Washington. 
DC: William T. Grant 
Foundation. 1988): p. 1. 

« Richard Kazis. 
Improving the 
Transition from School 
to Work in the United 
States, (Washington, 
DC: American Youth 
Policy Forum 
Competiveness Policy 
Council. Jobs for the 
Future. 1993). 
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Paul Ostcrman. /* 
There a Problem With 
the Youth Labor 
Market, and If So How 
Should WV fix It? 
Research paper. 
(Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Sloan 
School of Management. 
Massachusetts Institute 
nf Technology. 1992). 

!> Texas Department of 
Commerce. The State 
of Texas < Newsletter). 
(Austin. Texas: Texas 
Department of 
Commerce. January 
199S): p 2. 

biatc Co m pi rol Ic r ) o hn 
Sharp. Against the 
Grain: High Quality 
Low-Cost Government 
for Texas. (Austin. 
Texas: Texas 
Comptroller of Public 
Accounts. 1993): p. 
109. 

" Robert W. Glover and 
Kenneth W. Tolo, ct 
al.. Bridging the Gap: 
Implementing School' 
to Work Transition in 
Austin. (Austin. Texas: 
Lyndon Balncs Johnson 
School of Public 
Affairs. The University 
of Texas at Austin. 
1993): p. 33. 

9 Texas Literacy Council. 
Developing Human 
Capital. (Austin. 
Texas: Texas Literacy 
Council. 1991). 

10 Texas State Board of 
Kducation Task Force 
on High School 
Kducation. One 
Student At A Time. 
(Austin. Texas: Texas 
state Board of 
Lducation): p. 10. 

" Texas State Board of 
I- ducat ion Task Force 
on High School 
Kducation. pp. 11-12. 
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The picture does not improve for many young people as they mature: roughly one-third of 
all high school dropouts and graduates will fail to find stable employment by age 30. 5 

The Texas Picture 

Texas youths are not immune to employment problems. In 1991, about 200,000 Texas 
youths between the ages of 16 and 24 were unemployed. That year the overall unemploy- 
ment rate in Texas was 6.6 percent. 6 However, the 93,000 youths ages 16 through 19 
experienced an unemployment rate of 20 percent . About 1 1 percent of the 1 1 3 ,000 youths 
ages 20 through 24 were unemployed. 7 

Workplace entry is especially difficult for high school dropouts, who have far higher 
unemployment rates than high school graduates. According to a report by the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson School of Public Affairs at the University of Texas at Austin, one-third of 
Texas students drop out before they complete high school. The report also says that Texas, 
with its population of 19 million, has more school dropouts than the entire nation of Japan, 
which has a population of 129 million. 8 

These figures foretell potentially serious consequences for the future Texas work force and 
economy. Some of these consequences are already apparent. A 1991 report by the Texas 
Literacy Council found that 43 percent of Texas employers experienced difficulty in hiring 
entry-level employees who possessed basic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics. The 
study also found that 33 percent of Texans were functionally illiterate, and that Texas 
ranked 47th among the 50 states in adult literacy levels. 9 Texas ranks 42nd among the states 
in the total number of students who successfully complete high school and rtceive a 
diploma. 10 

Future Texas: Low Skills, Low Wages? 

If predictions are correct, new jobs in the year 2000 will require about two years of 
education beyond high school. Many Texas youths will not be prepared for that world. In 
its report, One Student At A Time, the Texas State Board of Education's Task Force on High 
School Education reported that "tens of thousands of our students are dropping out without 
diplomas and many more thousands are taking watered down courses that allow them to 
perform at academic levels below what should be acceptable and will be required. This 
evident lack of excellence and equity in the academic preparation of tomorrow's parents, 
neighbors, voters, workers, and leaders imperils Texas as gravely as any threat in our state's 
history." 11 
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Figure 1 

Occupations Adding the Most Jobs 
1989 - 2000 



Janitors & Maids 
Secretaries 
General Office Clerks 
Registered Nurses 
Salesperson, Retail 
General Managers 
Truck Drivers 
Child Care Workers 
Teachers, Seconday 
Waiters & Waitresses 




Source: Texas Employment Commission 



If the skills of its future workers do not improve, Texas could face economic disaster. In the 
past, workers with relatively low skill levels could secure good jobs in the oil, natural gas, 
ranching, or farming industries. But the 1980s saw the collapse of these industries as the 
foundation of the Texas economy. In the early 1990s most Texas job growth is occurring 
in low-paying service jobs, with janitors, maids, and cleaners gaining the most jobs (see 
Figure 1). This trend prompted the Texas Research League (1992) to comment, "many 
(people) observe that Texas is choosing to compete in the global economy on the basis of 
low-wage, low-skill jobs." 12 

A low-skill, low-wage economy would have important consequences for the state's 
economic future. Poorly paid workers do not have the buying power of more affluent 
workers. Some workers might find it more lucrative to join the welfare system than to work 
for scant wages. Low-wage jobs also mean less tax revenue for the state. An economy based 
on service industries is not stable without a healthy manufacturing base. To ensure a 
prosperous future for Tex^s, the state must produce quality products and services that can 
compete in a global economy. 

One key to economic prosperity is a highly educated work force, says the Texas Research 
League. l ^ Business leaders concur. In a Texas Department of Commerce survey of 350 
leading business executives, 87 percent said that a skilled work force was one of the most 
important factors in choosing a place to relocate or expand. 14 

Governor Ann Richards has often proclaimed her goal for Texas to be a major player in the 
global marketplace. But the future high-tech, globally competitive world will require very 
high skill levels, which many Texas workers do not possess. Texas must choose between 
a low-skills, low-wage economy based on service industries, or a high-technology economy 
requiring high skills and paying high wages. 



12 Texas Research League. 
'Narrowing the Skills 
Gap.' ACHIEVE! 
(Newsletter). (Austin. 
Texas: Texas Research 
League. September 
1992): p.6. 

»* ibid. 

u Texas Senate Committee 
on State Affairs. A 
Quality Workforce: The 
Premier Chip in a High 
Stakes Game. (Austin. 
Texas: Texas Senate. 
1992.) 
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Time and again, high-performance companies in the U.S. and abroad have found that vesting 
skilled front line workers with the authority to make decisions and suggest ways to improve 
company performance results in radical improvements in productivity. Improved produc- 
tivity leads to more profits for the company, higher wages for employees, and a stronger 
overall economy. A high-performance, high-wage work environment rests on two main 
factors: companies which are willing to restructure their environment and hienuchy in 
order to vest workers w?*h more decision-making authority, and highly skilled workers to 
fill those jobs and make the decisions. 

Texas' future prosperity will depend on increasing the availability of high-skilled jobs and 
improving the skill levels and education quality of all Texas youths-not just those bound 
for college. Texas businesses and industries must adapt to the high-performance organiza- 
tion standards that are being adopted by other nations, and by American firms such as Xerox 
and Motorola. This new form of organization relies on complex technology that requires 
highly skilled operators. Decisions are made at lower levels of the company, requiring good 
decision-making skills from employees at all levels. 

The skills necessary to survive in the new economy will include excellent literacy, 
mathematics, speaking, and listening abilities. Individuals will have to problem-solve in 
groups, communicate well, learn rapidly, analyze data and situations, make important 
decisions, and take responsibility for those decisions. 

The Mismatch Between Education and Work 

American youths often face employment problems because our education system does not 
adequately prepare them to enter the world of work. Students often do not see the 
relevance of classroom activities to their current or future lives, so they sometimes quit 
listening, stop studying, and drop out. Many youths discover that what they learned in 
school bears little similarity to what employers require of them. Few high school graduates 
or early school-leavers have the experience or skills necessary to land jobs that pay above 
minimum wage. And often young people have not learned the personal skills they need to 
succeed in the world of work: skills such as interpersonal communication, decision making, 
problem solving, responsibility, working well within groups, and self-discipline, among 
others. 

Not only are young people not taught skills they need to succeed in today's working world, 
they are also ill-informed about that world. According to a 1981 survey by the Educational 
Testing Service, about half of all high school students had never talked to a counselor about 
occupations. Only 6 percent of all high school counselors reported spending more than 30 
percent of their time helping students find jobs. 1 * 

These factors, among others, prompted the Commission on the SkiUs of the American 
Workforce (1990) to say that "America may have the worst school-to-work transition system 
of any advanced industrial country. Students who know few adults to help them get their 
first job are left to sink or swim." 16 
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This system affects vast numbers of Americans: each year, about 1 .4 million young people 
enter the labor market without going to college. This "forgotten half" is a vital segment of 
the American population, says the William T. Grant Foundation (1988): 

These are the young people who build our homes, drive our buses, fix our televisions, 
maintain and serve our offices, schools, hospitals, and keep the production lines of our 
mills and factories moving. To a great extent, they determine how well the American 
family, economy, and democracy function. 17 

In Bridging the Gap: Implementing School-to Work Transition in Austin, a 1993 report 
by the Lyndon Baines Johnson School of Public Affairs at The University of Texas at Austin, 
Glover and Tolo, et al. point out that the occupations highlighted in the above quotation, 
while not requiring a college degree, comprise the majority of jobs in our economy. By the 
year 2000, 70 percent of all jobs will not require a college degree. However, the report 
states, these jobs will require significant learning beyond high school. 18 

Low Income and Ethnic Minority 
Youths Are Most Strongly Affected 

The transition from school to work is especially difficult for ethnic minorities and/or low- 
income youths. In the working world, according to Glover and Tolo, et al., informal 
networks among people who know and trust each other often match jobs with job seekers. 
Employers frequently depend on word-of-mouth to fill positions. Middle-class parents are 
usually part of these informal job networks, and can help their children find employment. 
Many low-income parents, however, do not know people who can offer their children high* 
quality, good-paying jobs, say the researchers. The children of low-income parents face 
another problem, as well, say Glover and Tolo, et al.: these youths and potential employers 
often have powerful negative stereotypes about each other that seriously hamper the job- 
finding process. 19 



17 William T. Grant 

Foundation Commission 
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Citizenship. The 
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(Washington. 
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Foundation. November 
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These factors combine to create a very disturbing employment picture for ethnic minority 
youths. In 1989 the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics explored the employment status of recent 
high school graduates. The Labor Department found that unemployment rates were 14.9 
percent for whites, 29.1 percent for Hispanics, and 50.3 percent for African-Americans. 20 
Ethnic minority dropouts fared even worse. In 1990, only 29 percent of African-American 
high school dropouts between the ages of 16 and 24 were working, compared with 57 
percent of white dropouts. 21 

While ethnic minority youths may be unaware of these statistics, they are often brutally 
aware that they may face an uphill battle to secure a bright employment future. 

Employers Often "Choose Against Youth" 

Employers often complicate the difficulties facing young people. America's best employ- 
ers-those offering good benefits, high salaries, and continued training-rarely hire young 
people who have just graduated from high school, even for entry-level positions. Yet these 
same employers are often very active in efforts to reform the public schools. According to 
Glover and Marshall (1993), these employers often delay hiring these youths until they enter 
their twenties and have "matured" and "settled down." In so doing, say the researchers, 
employers "choose against youth." 22 

Glover and Marshall (1993) say that this practice produces four disturbing consequences 
for students, employers and the nation: 

1 . The delay in hiring American youths provides German, Japanese, and other nations 1 
youths a five- to ten-year head start in gaining access to significant occupational skills 
training. 

2. By "choosing against youth," the best American employers are disengaged from the 
process of instructing and socializing their future workers. 

3. The delay in hiring high school graduates eliminates a natural communications loop 
for employers to articulate to schools the skills needed in the workplace. 

4. By disconnecting effort and achievement in school from rewards in the workplace, 
these hiring practices undermine student incentives to work hard and achieve in 
school. 23 

American Education and the "Taylorist" Economic Model 

American education, business, and economy are closely linked. Since one function of 
public schools has traditionally been to empower young people with the tools they need 
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to function well in society, the needs of the 
workplace have been reflected in the meth- 
odology, philosophy, and organization of 
U.S. schools. For many years the American 
system of education adequately supported 
the nation's system of business and its re- 
quirements for workers. The economic 
system that influenced American education 
throughout most of the 1900s was based on 
mass production and a stratified hierarchy 
of "white collar" and "blue collar" workers. 
This system, named "Tayiorism" after man- 
agement theorist Frederick Winslow Tay- 
lor, developed in the early 1900s and was 
based on the needs of a mass manufacturing 
economy. It is still the organizational basis 
for most U.S. businesses. 
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Under this scheme, a small number of managers directed a mass of low-skilled workers, 
who often toiled on assembly lines, doing simple, repetitive tasks that required few 
problem-solving abilities or decision-making skills. These workers produced goods largely 
for consumption by other Americans. In the first half of the century, workers with low skill 
levels usually found work easily in this economy. Schools, which train young people for 
life and, consequently, for employment, taught higher-order thinking skills only to youths 
they identified as "college bound," while virtually ignoring the needs of young people who 
did not plan to attend college. Many educators correctly assumed that youths with low skill 
levels stood a fair chance of finding meaningful employment and securing reasonably good 
futures, even without such basic skills as literacy. The select few who went to college 
usually became the "white collar" managers, while most students on the general track 
became the "blue collar" workers. 24 

Robert Reich, U.S. Secretary of Labor, paints a vivid analogy that links the education and 
mass production worlds of the mid 1900s: 

Children moved from grade to grade through a preplanned sequence of standard 
subjects, as if on factory conveyor belts. At each stage, certain facts were poured into 
their heads. Children with the greatest capacity to absorb the facts . . . were placed on 
a rapid tracL through the sequence; those with the least capacity for fact retention . . 
. on the slowest. Most children ended up on a conveyor belt of medium speed. 
Standardized tests were routinely administered at certain checkpoints in order to 
measure how many of the facts had stuck in the small heads, and "product defects" 
were taken off the line and returned for retooling. As in the mass-production system, 
discipline and order were emphasized above all else. 25 

This stratified, regimental system undoubtedly discriminated against low-income and 
ethnic minority students. From an economic standpoint, however, it was highly effective 
for its time: manufacturing based on "white collar" and "blue collar" workers was largely 
responsible for America becoming a preeminent world power in the first half of the 20th 
century. However, the system began losing its effectiveness in the 1970s, with the advent 
of complex technology and global competition. 

Technological Change Jeopardized Low-Skilled Workers 

Three innovations led to changes in the Taylorist economy: increased international 
competition; shorter product life cycles; and rapid innovations in the production process, 
technology, and organizational procedures. 26 Low-skill manufacturing jobs which paid 
good wages began disappearing as machines or computers were invented which could 



24 Texas Literacy Council, 
Dtvetoptng Human 
Capital. (Austin. Texas: 
Texas Literacy Council, 
1991). 

25 Robert B. Reich. The 
Work af Nations* (New 
York: Vintage Books, a 
Division of Random 
House, 1991): p. 59. 

26 James E. Rosenbaum, 
David Stem. Mary Agnes 
and Stephen F. Hamilton, 
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System, (Washington 
DC: William T. Grant 
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perform tasks formerly assigned to low-skilled workers. Employees often found that 
keeping their jobs depended on the ability to operate complex equipment. Americans 
began purchasing more products made in other countries and buying fewer U.S.-made 
products. International competition ate into company profits, and lower profits sometimes 
meant that workers were laid off. Many companies found that they could move operations 
overseas and pay lower wages, so more American jobs were lost. 

Laid-off workers sometimes had trouble finding new jobs. Employers demanded higher skill 
levels in new employees; for example, the ability to operate computers. Thus, employment 
opportunities decreased for individuals who had not been trained in new skills. Unemploy- 
ment increased as more and more people found themselves out of work because their 
limited skills were no longer good enough, or because their employer moved operations to 
a country where it could pay lower wages. 

A Changing Economy and Work Force Preparation 

Today the nature of the American and worldwide economies is still changing. While mass 
production drove the Taylorist economy of the early 1900s, technological advances and 
global competition are creating an economy based on information and human resources. 

A mass production economy focuses on quantity. Firms make profits by selling more 
products than their competitors sell, and usually for a lower price. Decision-making 
responsibility lies in the hands of a few managers. An information economy, on the other 
hand, is based on quality. Businesses profit by being more responsive to the needs of 
customers, offering a high-quality product, and delivering it faster than the competition. In 
an information economy, individual workers have more responsibility and flexibility in 
making decisions. While the mass production workplace is based on low skills and low 
wages, the workplace in an information economy is based on high skills, good wages, high 
performance, and the abilities to learn quickly, generate new ideas, and adapt readily to 
change. In an information economy, says Shoshana Zuboff of the Harvard Business School, 
44 learning is the new form of labor." 27 

Kazis (1993) describes the needs of an information based workplace this way: "High 
performance work organizations require workers at all levels of the firm who can analyze 
data, communicate clearly, learn rapidly, participate in managerial decisions, and work well 
in teams." 28 

The majority of U.S. businesses are still structured around Taylorist and mass production 
models. This means that they try to sell their products for less than similar products which 
are made in other countries, often by workers who earn less than U.S. workers. Products 
that cost less to make can be sold for less money, at a higher volume, and for more profit. 
The U.S., which pays a minimum wage of $4.25 per hour, is trying to compete with goods 
produced in countries which may pay their workers $1.00 per day. That is why many 
American firms move their manufacturing operations to other countries. 
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If the U.S. and Texas want to compete in the future global economy, they must adopt 
approaches that require high worker skills and performance. These new approaches will 
require changes in both education and business practices. 

Education Has Not Adjusted to the Changing World 

These drastic changes bearing down on the world, U.S. , and Texas economies have had very 
little impact on what students learn in school or how they are taught. Society still tends to 
concentrate efforts on young people it perceives to be "college-bound" while accepting low 
performance and skills in the "forgotten half." This emphasis on youths who plan to attend 
college is mirrored in monetary priorities for education. According to the U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) (1990), the U.S. invests about $20,000 in each college youth, and 
about $9,000 in each noncollege youth. (Most of that $9,000 expenditure covers high 
school costs.) 29 Says the GAO, "If we exclude high school expenditures to examine 
investment in education and training only after departure from high school, the disparity is 
much larger. The average public expenditure for college youths is more than seven times 
larger than the average post-high school investment/or the noncollege population (italics 
added)/30 

Monetary priorities tend to mirror the value a society places on what is being funded. 
Because U.S. learning systems still concentrate efforts and money on youths who attend 
college, rather than striving to ensure high skill levels in all its population, America is at a 
potentially serious disadvantage in the new competitive global economy. 

Education, which prepares young people for life outside school, must seek ways to instill 
all young people-not just college youths or youths who appear to be headed for college- 
with the skills they need to live successfully in a more complex world. In order to instill these 
skills, American society must raise expectations for all students, especially the "forgotten 
half." 

Low Expectations Lead to Low Performance and Low Skills 

In essence, the Taylorist system discouraged America from developing the skills and 
intellectual abilities of most Americans. The Taylorist system was based on the concept that 
a few "gifted" students would become leaders in industry and life. Other students were not 
expected to perform up to these standards. They were not thought to have the "natural 
ability" of the "gifted few," and thus it was assumed that they could not achieve the same 
high standards. So students labeled "poor" or "average" were often assigned to undemand- 
ing, inescapable tracks that led to the low-skill assembly line jobs that were the foundation 
of the economic system. Students who were members of minority groups were often 
automatically labeled "poor" or "average." 

The expectation that not all students have the "natural ability" to achieve equally is often 
mirrored today in the U.S. educational system. American educators sometimes assume that 
not all students are capable of high achievement . The report America 's Choice: High Skills 
or Low Wages! (1990) put the concept this way: 

More than any other country in the world, the U.S. believes that natural ability, rather 
than effort, explains achievement. The tragedy is that we communicate to millions of 
students every year, especially to low-income and minority students, that we do not 
believe that they have what it takes to learn. They then live up to our expectations* 1 

High expectations help promote better achievement. The first step toward helping young 
people attain high skills is to hold high expectations for them. In order for America to secure 
its place in the high-skills world, it must promote better achievement in all its population. 
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Is Business Satisfied with Low Skills and Low Wages? 

Schools may be slow in encouraging all students to attain high skills in part because 
American business has not yet felt sufficient pressure to move away from a low-skill 
environment. Most businesses are comfortable with traditional structure, and are unwilling 
to spend the vast sums necessary to upgrade workplaces into high-skill, high-performance 
organizations. While trends indicate that the future global marketplace will demand a high- 
skill environment, the reality is that many American firms function reasonably well today 
with low-skilled workers. While some U.S. companies have shifted from a Tayiorist form 
of organization to a high-performance, information-based work organization, most have 
not. They compete in the world market not by ensuring a highly-skilled work force, but by 
paying low wages to a relatively low-skilled work force. 32 

A low-wage strategy has serious implications. If it continues , wages generally become lower 
and more unequal, greater economic stratification of society results, and the general 
economy performs poorly. High wages, on the other hand, are a boon to the overall 
economy. In order for America-and Texas-to compete in a global economy, both business 
and education must adopt high-skill approaches. Schools will have little incentive to train 
students in high skills if business does not actively seek and hire skilled young people for 
high-skilled jobs. And the hard fact is that high-skilled jobs are not very abundant. 

The Chicken or the Egg: Is There a "Skills Shortage"? 

In the March 8, 1993 issue of Business Week magazine, Robert Kuttner called the scarcity 
of high-skills jobs in America a a dirty secret. " Kuttner wrote: "Executives bemoan the poor 
quality of applicants for $5- and $6-an-hour jobs, but when they offer jobs that pay $12 an 
hour . . . qualified applicants line up at dawn. In circles where experts earnestly call for 
additional highly skilled workers, the dirty little secret is the scarcity of jobs that require 
more advanced skills (italics added)." 33 

A 1992 article in Phi Delta Kappan by Jonathan Weisman further questions the "skill 
shortage." Many recent college graduates have discovered this shortage the hard way, says 
Weisman. "About one-fifth of college graduates were stuck in jobs that did not call for the 
skills and education they attained in college, " says Weisman, "a sign not of a skills shortage 
but of a shortage of jobs that require skilled workers. " 34 

In a 1991 survey of l T S. businesses by Louis Harris and Associates, no more than 25 percent 
of the 402 companies responding had made "major changes" in the way they have adapted 
business practices to take advantage of the higher caliber of recent graduates. 35 

The "skills shortage" dilemma adds a new twist to the old riddle, "which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?" Until high-skills jobs are abundant, employers will not require huge 
quantities of highly skilled workers. But if highly skilled workers are not available, 
businesses will have little incentive to upgrade their technology and operations to world- 
class levels. 

Says Stern (1990, quoted in Kazis, 1993), "The problem is not a short supply of skills for the 
kinds of jobs that presently exist, but scarcity of skills required in the kinds of jobs that will 
have to be created \S the nation s economy is to regain its competitive edge." 36 

Says Business Week, "improving the schools and reforming job training are . . . relatively 
easy. The hard part is improving the kinds of jobs that the economy offers." 37 

High-Skills Jobs Are Increasing 

Now for some good news: while most American businesses have not yet become high- 
performance, high-skill work organizations, high skills jobs are steadily increasing, and will 
probably continue to do so. According to a report by the William T. Grant Foundation, 
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Figure 2 
Employment Change 
By Major Occupational Divisions 
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higher-skill occupations have grown at almost two-and-one-half times the rate of lower skill 
jobs between 1975 and 1990. In 1990, higher-skill occupations accounted for only 38 
percent of total U.S. employment; however, they grew by 65 percent during the 15-year 
period, and accounted for 44 percent of the total net job growth. ^ 8 

High-skill jobs are increasing in Texas, according to the Texas Employment Commission 
(TEC). The TEC projects that one in five jobs created during the 1990s will be in the 
professional, paraprofessional, and technical categories-areas requiring high skill levels 
(see Figure 2). These professions will account for one in five Texas jobs by the year 2000. 
Professional and technical areas will gain 410,400 jobs by the year 2000, says the TEG-a 
growth rate of 28 percent. Jobs for computer specialists will show a 43 percent increase 
due to more automation in homes and businesses. Educational and health occupations will 
experience the largest growth, accounting for 57 percent of the growth in professional and 
technical occupations. Educational occupations will grow by 28.4 percent, a gain of 
120,050 jobs. Health-related fields, says the TEC, will experience a growth rate of 39.4 
percent, a gain of 112,100 jobs.* 9 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics expects this trend in high-skill job growth to continue. 
Between 1990 and 2005, higher-skill occupations are expected to grow twice as fast as 
lower-skill occupations. These new jobs will provide a significant share of the job growth 
expected in the 21st century. 40 However, it is still too early to tell if the demand for higher 
workplace skills will occur only in certain industries or within companies with certain 
characteristics. 41 
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Education Responds 

Educators, recognizing the complexities of students' future working lives, are calling for 
closer integration of employment and academic skills. In 1991 the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO) made connecting school and employment their top research and 
policy priority. The intent of this connection M is to improve education and experiences that 
bridge youth and adulthood and prepare American youths for immediate or eventual 
productive employed careers." 42 CCSSO said that schools must view preparation of young 
people for employment as part of their primary responsibility. 

The council called for several changes in the structure of education . They suggested quality 
primary and secondary education that includes an early orientation to work, curriculum 
that integrates classroom learning with workplace experience, and expansion of programs 
which introduce the skills and work orientations youths will need in their adult years. 

The programs advocated by CCSSO include cooperative education, technical preparation 
(Tech-Prep), youth apprenticeship, mentoring, and service learning. The new structures 
and programs, they said, "should particularly support the development of skills for strategic 
occupations-those which are internationally competitive. . . These changes should result 
in higher levels of meaningful participation of all youth-particularly young women, 
minorities, youth from low-income families, those with limited English proficiency, and 
those with disabilities." 43 

The council made the following recommendations for connecting school and employment: 

♦ Schools must view preparation of youths for employment as part of their primary 
responsibility. 

♦ Every student should participate in a program that guarantees access to postsecondaiy 
education, training and employment. 

♦ Employers and employee organizations must assume new responsibilities for the develop- 
ment of youths and the institutional changes that support the growth and maintenance of 
a highly skilled work force. 

+ Schools must integrate theoretical and practical knowledge into the curriculum. Methods, 
materials, and strategies must support this integration. 

+ New and substantive alliances must be formed among schools, higher education, business, 
employee organizations, and social service agencies to prepare youths for successful 
employment options. 

+ Pathways to continued education and employment must be diverse, flexible, recognized by 
all stakeholders, and accessible to ensure wide student participation. 

+ A national framework or structure of standards for employability skills should be developed. 

+ The essential purpose of assessments of work force readiness is to improve student 
performance. 

+ Changes in how we prepare students for the workplace must be considered within the 
broadercontext of an economic policy for national and individual development and a social 
vision about the place of employment in people's lives and society. 

CCSSO suggested that a good place to start in making these extensive changes is to ask, "what 
knowledge and skills will students need to be successful adults and workers in the 1990s and 
early 21st century?* 44 
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What Skills Will Students Need? 

The U.S. General Accounting Office (1990) foresees an overall increase in specific skill 
requirements: "While many low-skill occupations will continue to employ many people 
(over the next decade), their skill requirements are expected to increase .... Skills 
increasingly needed to perform many jobs include the ability to connect practice and theory; 
identify problems; and then analyze, test, and troubleshoot. 



"45 



The skill requirements outlined by the General Accounting Office closely parallel those 
suggested by the U.S. Secretary of Labor, Robert Reich. Reich says that higher-thinking skills 
will be increasingly required, especially among a class of highly skilled workers Reich calls 
"symbolic analysts." Symbolic analysts account for about one in five workers today. Among 
this class of workers are research scientists, engineers, investment bankers, lawyers, a 
variety of consultants, advertising executives, public relations executives, and many 
persons in creative and performing fields. The skills needed by symbolic analysts are the 
very skills which will be required in future high-skill occupations. These skills, according to 
Reich, include abstraction, system thinking, experimentation, and collaboration. In his 
1991 book, The Work of Nations, Reich explains these skills and examines how schools can 
impart them. 

Abstraction, Reich says, is the ability to uncover patterns and meanings so that information 
can be manipulated in new ways, as when an engineer designs a new computer circuit or 
a writer finds a new way to explore human relationships. Frequently classroom material is 
prepackaged in textbooks, standard curriculum, and classroom lectures. In order to 
develop the skill of abstraction, classroom emphasis has to shift away from simply delivering 
information and expecting students to memorize it. The emphasis should be on judgment 
and interpretation. "The student is taught to get behind the data," Reich says, "to ask why 
certain facts have been selected, why they are assumed to be important, how they were 
deduced, and how they might be contradicted." 46 

System thinking is the ability to see reality as a system of causes and consequences, and 
understand how these are related. For example, what appears to be a simple problem-say, 
a fan belt which continually slips-may be a symptom of a larger mechanical problem, which 
may rear its head in other forms. If the larger problem can be discerned and corrected, the 
lesser problems will not occur. In a classroom which teaches students to be system thinkers , 
students are not merely taught to solve a problem; they are taught to look at how the 
problem arises and how it is connected to other problems. Learning to read a map to get 
from one place to another is one thing, but learning to read the terrain in order to find a 
workable shortcut is quite another. 
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Experimentation takes system thinking 
one step further. It involves trial and error, 
and ultimately yields new ways of doing 
things. Experimentation is crucial in this 
rapidly changing world, says Reich. Ityields 
countless innovations, such as problem- 
solving techniques and creative marketing 
approaches. Students who learn to experi- 
ment take system thinking one step fur- 
ther, after learning to read the terrain and 
locate possible shortcuts, they try those 
shortcuts to see if they actually work. 




Collaboration is the ability to work with 
others, communicate concepts, andachieve 
a consensus. In this complex world with its 
wealth of information and new techniques, 
teamwork is often the best way to uncover 
problems and discover solutions, according 
to Reich. Many problems in business today 
arc not solved by individuals, but rather by 
groups. The Motorola corporation, which 
has one of the most comprehensive worker 
training programs in America, finds it neces- 
sary to train employees in communication 
and cooperation because most do not learn 
these skills in school. Motorola's chief liai- 
son to schools and universities, Edward 
Bales, says this of Motorola's training ef- 
forts: "We teach collaborative problem- 
solving. In school that's called cheating. 1 * 47 

Many classrooms emphasize individual, soli- 
tary performance at the expense of group 
learning. Students are not allowed to talk, 
pass notes, or help each other solve prob- 
lems. Classes often stress individual achieve- 
ment and competition. However, when 
classrooms focus on collaboration and group 
learning, students leam to identify prob- 
lems and communicate them to each other. 
They learn, Reich says, "how to seek and 
accept criticism from peers, solicit help, 
and give credit to others. They also learn to 
negotiate-to explain their own needs, to 
discern what others need and view things 
from others' perspectives, and to discover 
mutually beneficial resolutions." 48 
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The Secretary's 
Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS) 

Many of the skills suggested by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and Robert Reich are restated in 
the recommendations of the Secretary's Com- 
mission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS), which are receiving widespread sup- 
port from both the education and business 
communities. The commission was asked by 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor to make recom- 
mendations on what students need to learn in 
order to empower America as an effective 
international competitor. 

The commission suggested three general 
foundation skills: 

♦ Basic skills, including reading, writing, 
mathematics, listening and speaking; 

♦ Thinking skills, such as creative think- 
ing, decision making, problem solving, 
the ability to visualize, knowing how to 
learn, and reasoning ability; and 

♦ Personal qualities, such as responsibil- 
ity, self-esteem, sociability, self-manage- 
ment, integrity, and honesty. 

The commission identified five "competen- 
cies" that interact with foundation skills. 
Competencies are basic work skills employ- 
ees must possess to succeed in the work- 
place. The five SCANS competencies are 
the abilities to: 

♦ identify, organize, plan, and allocate 
resources; 

♦ work with others; 

♦ acquire and use information; 

♦ understand and work effectively within 
complex interrelationships; and 

♦ work with a variety of technologies. 

The commission recommended that schools 
integrate these competencies into academic 
situations as often as posf ible. "Integration" 
does not mean creating a separate course, 
such as "SCANS 101." Rather, integration 
requires sound teaching practices which 
introduce workplace skills into classroom 
instruction and projects. Steffen Palko, a 
member of the SCANS commission and 
trustee for the Fort Worth ISD school board, 
describes the SCANS skills integration pro- 
cess this way: "Imparting SCANS skills is not 



so much about curriculum as pedagogy: 
How instruction is delivered as opposed to 
what specifically is taught." 49 

Chapter 4 of this document examines SCANS 
skills and competencies in greater detail. 
Chapter 8 looks at how schools are incorpo- 
rating SCANS elements into classroom ac- 
tivities. 

Integrating Academic and 
Work Skills Benefits Students 

Experts also call for other methods of combin- 
ing career and academic elements in the class- 
room. Efforts to integrate elements from 
vocational and academic education are espe- 
cially important. The National School Boards 
Association and the National Association of 
State Boards of Education has issued a policy 
statement supporting integration of vocational 
and academic education: 

Integration of vocational and academic 
education can improve both teaching 
and learning, address problems in our 
new global economy, and lead to equal 
opportunity for all students. Vocational 
education can be used to make academic 
education more concrete and understand- 
able, and academic education can be 
used to point out the vocational implica- 
tions of all education. The process of 
integrating studies allows students to take 
the curriculum pieces of the educational 
puzzle and put them together to see the 
"big picture. "50 
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I The Educational Development and Training Center (EDTQ at East Texas State University is 
I assisting 13 Texas pilot schools with vocational/academic integration programs. EDTC 
(1992) states that integration of academic and vocational education serves two purposes: 

(1) it is a method for preparing noncollege-bound students for life and jobs in a changing 
world, and (2) it is a method of giving college-bound students hands-on experiences for 
relevant applications of academic learning to prepare for jobs in a changing world. 
Integration of vocational and academic education, with input from business and 
industry, can restructure schooling for all children. 51 

The integration of workplace or vocational skills into classroom activities has immediate 
benefits for students. Certainly they are better prepared for life outside school. But another 
benefit is readily apparent: when workplace skills are integrated into classroom lessons, 
students who previously had little use for school may suddenly see the relevance of 
education to their present and future lives. Classroom learning takes on more importance. 
Educators involved with the programs report that learners tend to be more interested in 
lessons, learn more, stay in school, and graduate. 

Improved Guidance and Career Counseling 

An increased emphasis on workplace skills will also demand improved guidance and career 
counseling for students. Schools and counselors must help equip students with the skills 
they need for the work force, and more: schools and counselors must also help students 
acquire the skills they need for life in an increasingly intricate world. Guidance services 
must improve efforts to help students learn who they are, decide what role they want to play 
in adult life, and help equip them with the emotional resources to deal with a rapidly 
changing environment. 

These efforts should not be delayed until middle or high school. Students should begin 
learning about career possibilities in the elementary grades, if not earlier. Some of Americas 
international competitors begin orienting their children to their future working lives at a 
very early age. Sweden, for example, begins exposing young people to careers at age seven. 
Each year, Swedish youths spend at least one week in various workplaces, including 
parents' job sites, to learn about various career options. Employers visit schools, explain 
their industries, and describe career options available within t ch industry. 

Lifelong Learning 

Much has been said about high skills, why they are needed, why they should be incorpo- 
rated into classrooms, and why improved guidance and career counseling services are 
needed. But preparing young people for life in a skilled work force does not begin with 
kindergarten and end with high school or college. In order to ensure high skills and keep 
up with a rapidly changing environment, individuals must be lifetime learners. While 
American society has traditionally focused on educating young people, the needs of adult 
workers, preschoolers, and infants have often been neglected. It is also as important to 
ensure that children enter school ready to learn as it is to make sure that they leave school 
equipped with the skills to lead successful lives. It is just as important to retrain adults in 
high skills or to upgrade existing skills as it is to ensure that students leaving high school 
acquire these skills. High technology is rapidly changing the environment in which 
Americans live and work. These changes require ever-increasing skill levels and adaptability 
to shifting workplace conditions. 
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It is also becoming increasingly clear that the experiences children have in their early years 
affect their future lives, both educationally and in the workplace. Researchers at the Center 
for Social Policy Studies at George Washington University (1992) say this: 

The evidence is conclusive . . . that one's ultimate work performance will be profoundly 
affected by prenatal and pre-school development and the influence of home and family. 
More important than the acquisition of specific skills at this age is the development of 
self-preserving attitudes and values such as a sense of achievement and self-esteem, 
positive work values, pride in one's own efforts and accomplishments, curiosity and 
creativity mixed with self-discipline, and a willingness to accept positive direction from 
others. 52 

Education and work force preparation, then, begin at home. Parents instill in their children 
the motivation and values that they will cany into their adult lives. The Center for Social 
Policy Studies at George Washington University (1992) suggests that "Just as prenatal care 
augments birth rates and birth weights and improves children's physical and mental 
capacities throughout life, parental attitude toward work is early indoctrinated in the child 
with life-long career impact." 53 

The Center says that curriculum should be developed to introduce parents to these 
concepts, and parents should be encouraged to participate. Recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, mothers with children in the Women, Infants and Children 
nutrition program, and Head Start parents, says the Center, could be introduced to such 
concepts as a requirement for program participation. 54 

Learning begins in the womb and continues through childhood, adolescence, and adult- 
hood. People do not stop learning when they drop out of school or receive a doctoral 
degree. Learning is a lifelong process. The rapidly changing high-skills environment of the 
future will require workers who are also active learners. 

Glover and Tolo et al. (1993) recommend active work-based learning programs: 

In the modern global information economy, few people will obtain a good job that pays 
well without significant learning beyond high school. Although many will achieve this 
learning through postsecondary schooling, what America especially needs is the 
development of lifelong work-based learning that emphasizes integration of academic 
and applied learning. 55 

President Clinton addressed lifelong learning in a February 17, 1993* speech to a joint 
session of Congress: "Lifelong learning will benefit workers throughout their careers. We 
must create a new unified worker, training system, so that workers receive training 
regardless of why they lost their jobs/ 56 Our international competitors-nations like Japan 
and Germany-already have unified training systems. 
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Meeting the Challenge 

Important issues face American education and business, but the landscape is hardly a 
wasteland. American colleges and universities are acknowledged as the best in the world. 
U.S. secondary schools often do an excellent job in preparing young people to enter colleges 
and universities. Now educators need to concentrate just as hard on work skills preparation 
for youths who do not plan to attend college. 

Much progress has already been made in smoothing youths' transition from school to work. 
Seeds have been planted that can take root and flower into productive, enriching opportu- 
nities for youths and adults. Schools and businesses are developing many programs and 
projects which ease youths' transition from school to to the real world. Many of these efforts 
benefit adults as well. Examples of these efforts include alternative programs for those 
students who were not well served by traditional education, cooperative education, Tech- 
Prep, career academies, school/business partnerships, programs funded under the Job 
Training Partnership Act, and apprenticeships. These options will be explored later in this 
document. 

Efforts are underway at national and state levels to develop policies, programs, and other 
initiatives which help smooth the way for young people entering the world of work. Among 
these are national and state initiatives and legislation, and recommendations from the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS), which will all be examined 
later in this document. 

Many of these programs and initiatives are based on the practices of America s global 
economic competitors. How do the job training systems in other countries differ from those 
of the United States? The next chapter explores some of those techniques. 





Chapter 2 



How Do 
Other 
Countries 
Educate Their 
People? 

IS 

< ^^^^^/efore the U.S. can compete effectively in the global 
market, it must know what its competitors are doing, and how they 
are doing it. America's chief competitor nations already build highly 
skilled work forces through educational systems which ensure that 
youths are prepared for the world of work. While these systems are 
certainly not perfect, they may offer elements which can be adapted 
to American culture to build more effective school-to-work transi- 
tion systems. This chapter examines the practices in five of America's 
economic competitors: Sweden, Denmark, England, Germany, and 
Japan. 

Many U.S. practices are undoubtedly superior to practices in these 
countries. Our collegiate education system, for example, is widely 
regarded as the best in the world. But just as other countries can 
learn from us, we can also learn a great deal from them. This chapter 
is not intended to imply that American education is somehow 
inferior to education offered in other countries. Rather, it is meant 
to offer examples of how other nations have developed highly 
skilled work forces. 



When reading the descriptions of other practices, readers should 
keep in mind that cultural differences between the United States and 
our competitor nations often lead to practices that American society 
may find unacceptable. For example, concepts of equity and fair- 
ness may be different within the context of other cultural traditions. 
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American concepts of tracking, among other things, may be challenged by practices in other 
countries, such as Japan. Readers should consider the u bigger picture" of how youth arc 
prepared to assume responsible positions in society, and ask themselves if, and how, these 
practices might be adapted to improve U.S. work force development processes. 

What Do Competitor Nations' Practices Have in Common? 

In its 1990 report, Training Strategies: Preparing Noncoiiege Youth for Employment 
in the US and Foreign Countries, the United States General Accounting Office (GAO) 
found that the employment training practices of America's competitor nations have four 
main things in common. These aspects often contrast with American practices, says the 
GAO: 1 

1 . Schools in competitor nations emphasize student effort rather than ability. All 

students are expected to attain the academic skills necessary to succeed in postsecondary 
education or the workplace. Schools do not accept that some students will lag behind, 
and all students are pushed to high levels of achievement. Some U.S. schools, 
confronted with difficult social ills, often accept that many will lag behind. 

2. Schools and business communities in competitor nations guide students' 
transition from school to work to a greater degree than in the United States. 
Curricula include an orientation to the world of work, often beginning in the early 
grades. Students who do not attend college receive intensive job placement assistance 
from schools or outside agencies. Employers often provide extensive input into the 
education process, and assume much of the responsibility for training their employees. 

3. Competitor nations establish competency-based national training standards 
that they use to certify skill competency in a career area. In England and Germany, 
for example, students receive a certificate of competency when they demonstrate 
mastery of skills required by employers. The common U.S. practice is to certify only 
training program completion, not skill levels. 

4. Governments in competitor nations invest extensively in remedial education, 
training, or job placement for jobless out-of-school youths. Sweden guarantees 
education, training, or work to every jobless teenager who has left school. England 
guarantees every jobless 16- and 17-year-old out-of-school youth up to two years of work 
experience and training. 2 U.S. employment and training programs reach only a modest 
proportion of the youth in need of them. For example, the primary U.S. job training 
legislation, the Job Training Partnership Act, primarily targets low-income persons who 
are in need of job training or retraining. Title IIA of the act targets youth. The GAO 
estimates that Title IIA programs reach only about 5 percent of eligible youth. 3 

Glover and Tolo, et al. (1993) identify six common elements in the education systems of 
Japan and Germany, America's chief economic competitors: 4 

1 . Youths in both systems know that effort and achievement in school are clearly 
and unmistakably needed to qualify for high-quality training and jobs after 
high school. More important, such effort and achievement pay off in labor market 
rewards directly and immediately. In Japan, for example, the students who achieve the 
highest academically are rewarded with the best jobs. In Germany, apprenticeship 
trainers seriously consider an applicant's academic success when choosing among 
candidates for apprenticeships. 

2. Society has high expectations for the standards that all youth need to master 
in school Youths are required to meet high academic standards for graduation from 
secondary schools. Say the researchers, "almost all our major competitors provid^ 
better academic preparation to a higher proportion of their students (italics added). n 
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3. Employers make early connections with youths, hiring them in their teenage 
years. German employers begin training apprentices at about age 16, and hire 90 
percent of the youths after training is complete. 

4. The process of preparing adolescents for the workplace is viewed as a joint 
responsibility of schools and firms. Business and industry take on a huge share of 
the responsibility for training workers. 

5 Experiential learning systems for youths on the Job are well-developed. Firms 
invest in expert trainers and a well-designed training curriculum. 

6. Industry takes major responsibility for assessing and certifying the skills of 
youths. This keeps firms in touch with the types and levels of skills that youths are 
learning. 

Additionally, Germany, Japan, England, Sweden, and Denmark all have national policies to 
ensure effective training for youths who do not attend college. Indeed, Germany states this 
policy in its constitution. The United States has fragmented policies, but no central, 
systematic framework to ensure that all young people are adequately prepared to enter the 
work force. Por example, the Job Training Partnership Act primarily targets low-income 
persons. UntL recently, the U.S. has had no policy to ensure that all youths, regardless of 
economic status, have access to high-quality career preparation. Fortunately, the U.S. is 
making progress toward developing a systemic process with the School -to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act of 1993, which was designed to begin the creation of a nationwide framework (see 
Chapter 4). 

The following sections take a more in-depth 
look at how Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany, and Japan structure their educa- 
tion and work force training systems. 
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Sweden 

Swedish schools do not administer stan- 
dardized tests until students reach age 14, 
and avoid tracking and ability grouping in 
the early grades. Students do not receive 
grades in elementary school, because edu- 
cators believe that grades can damage a 
student's motivation and self esteem. How- 
ever, grades are given in Grades 8 and 9. 

Sweden begins providing work orientation when students are 7 years old. All students spend 
from one to several weeks each y^ar in workplaces, including their parents* places of 
employment. Employers visit schools to explain their business, and describe career options 
that are available in that industry. Between ages 7- 15, students receive 6 to lOweeksofwork 
orientation. In the first two years of high school, students interested in vocational fields 
spend 10 percent of their time at a work site. Swedish schools take responsibility for 
vocational training. The system provides one year of vocational training, after which 
students seek out training firms and receive a combination of site-based and classroom 
training. Students are usually not trained in apprenticeships, which are generally limited to 
skilled construction trades. Most young people find jobs through contacts they make 
through work experience or family members. 
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Sweden guarantees employment and training to all jobless teenagers who are not attending 
school. Programs vary depending on the age of the youths being served. Youths age 16- 
17 are expected to be permanently employed or in a training program, and are given 
assistance in returning to school or getting a job. Youths age 18-19 are referred to the local 
employment service. Youths are given seven weeks of job search support, and receive 
financial stipends the last four weeks if they are unable to find employment. Those who 
cannot find work are guaranteed a six-month full-time job with private employers. 

Learning continues long after a person becomes fully employed. In a recent survey, over 
one-half of Swedish professional and white collar workers and over two-fifths of unskilled 
workers said they had participated in some form of education during the preceding year. 6 



Denmark 

Danish students receive seven years of academic training, including 
Danish language arts and literature, science, art, athletics, foreign 
languages, and Christian studies. Tracking by academic ability is 
virtually nonexistent. Only about 2 percent of the student popula- 
tion are enrolled in special education classes. About 13 percent 
receive additional academic assistance to supplement regular in- 
struction. Students progress at their own pace, and schools do not 
give annual examinations. While parents and students are kept 
apprised of students' progress, numerical grading is prohibited by 
law in Grades 1 -7. Students are automatically promoted from grade 
to grade. 
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In the eighth and ninth grade, students get one week of work experience with an employer. 
The placements are organized by each community, often with input from parents. In the 
fall of the ninth grade, counselors from technical and commercial schools meet with 
students and parents and introduce students to possible occupations. The Ministry of 
Education sponsors programs which enable students to spend two weeks in a technical 
program by the end of the ninth grade. Students are expected to make a decision about 
whether to pursue postsecondary education or training by the end of their niruh grade year. 
This decision need not be permanent, however: students can change their occupational 
focus if they want to. 

Compulsory education ends in the ninth year, or sometimes after a voluntary tenth year. 
Ninety percent of students choose to continue their education. Sixty percent enter 
technical or commercial schools. Vocational education includes apprenticeships and 
courses leading to a technical or commercial examination. The programs are usually three 
or four years in length, and train students in trade skills or prepare them for further studies. 
Student apprentices receive a stipend. About 90 percent of program participants find work 
in their field within three months of graduation. 7 

Denmark values hands-on experience in its vocational teachers. Faculty in technical or 
commercial schools are recruited directly from trades, and have a minimum of five years of 
trade experience. 
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Great Britain 

In 1983 England passed the Technical and Vocational Education Initiative, which seeks to 
"better working life by making what (secondary students) learn at school, and the way they 
learn it, more relevant to the world of work/ 8 Objectives of the program include linking 
curriculum to the working world, teaching students such workplace skills as problem 
solving and teamwork, and helping students learn about working life through actual work 
experience. The government's goal is for every person age 14-18 to have access to the 
program. 

England strives to link schools closely with the workplace. Teachers work with placement 
officers from the employment service to give students information about jobs and place- 
ment assistance. The government also funds school-employer linkages in which employers 
offer training and jobs to students who have achieved certain academic and behavioral 
standards. England has established national skill standards which guide trdining content and 
competency measures. 

England has two major education and training programs for out-of-school unemployed 
youths: The Youth Training Scheme and the Employment Training Program. 

The Youth Training Scheme guarantees one to two years of training to every unemployed 
youth age 16-17. Between 1983 and 1989 the program trained about 2 million participants- 
about 70 percent of all eligible out-of-school youths. After completing the program, about 
four-fifths of the participants secured a job or enrolled in further training or education 
within a few months. 9 However, the program has been criticized for providing youths with 
inadequate skill levels or credentials. The program is also stigmatized in the eyes of some 
youths and employers, who believe that the training is often of low quality. 

The Employment Training Program guarantees up to six months of training for unem- 
ployed persons between the ages of 18 to 59 who have been unemployed for at least six 
months. Participants receive classroom and on-the-job training, as well as placement 
assistance. 

Federal Republic of Germany 

This country's national commitment to quality academic and vocational education is 
articulated in the Constitution of the Federal Republic of Germany: 

To provide each individual with high-quality academic and vocational training 
commensurate with his/her abilities and interests and to continue to make opportunities 
for personal, occupational, and political education available to him/her throughout his/ 
her life. 10 
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Career awareness begins early in Germany, through a formal curriculum which is manda- 
tory in all grades. Schools offer students orientation to the working world beginning in the 
seventh through ninth grades. These courses include one to two weeks of work experience 
arranged by the schools, after which employers provide evaluations of student perfor- 
mance. Classes also visit the local employment office. In the ninth grade, employment 
service staff provides students with information about local jobs and apprenticeships, and 
offers employment counseling to youths desiring it. Students arc provided with an incentive 
to do well in school: those who perform the highest academically are usually offered the best- 
paying jobs or the most desirable apprenticeships. 11 

During the fourth or six year of school, students and their parents decide among three main 
types of secondary schools: the Hauptschule, which culminates in a main school-leaving 
certificate; the Realschule, which provides students access to specialized technical schools 
or upper secondary schools that offer training in nonacademic occupations; the Gymna- 
sium, which leads to college education; the Gesamtschule, an integrated school which 
combines all three forms of secondary schools; or the Sonderschule, where students with 
disabilities acquire general school-leaving certificates. 12 

The German education system has often been criticized for forcing students to make career 
decisions before they are adequately prepared to do so. It has also been criticized for tracking 
students into "college bound" and "non-college bound" lines of study. Both criticisms have 
somevalidity. However, theCounc^ofChiefStateSchoolOfflc«^(1991)reportsthat, inrecent 
years, Germany has made strides in making it easier for students to transfer from one type of 
secondary school to another. 13 And young people who pursue 
apprenticeshiptrainingoftenchoosetoenrollin higher education after 
completing the apprenticeship. Glover and Tolo, et al. (1993) report 
that "the preferred pathway to careers in banking and insurance is to 
gain some practical work experience in the industry through serving 
an apprenticeship, then enter a university. Fully a third of Germany's 
engineers are former apprentices who then went to a university." 14 
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The German apprenticeship training system involves two learning 
arenas-school and the work place-and so is often called the "dual 
system. " Some of Germany 's largest and best employers participate. 
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p About two-thirds of German youth choose a route which leads to 
)(2L£tu ClOZH not cdiacn apprenticeship training. About one-fourth enter higher education. 

The remaining youths-about ten percent-drop out or enter the 
unskilled labor market, say Marshall and Tucker (1992). The 
German government makes strong efforts to reduce the latter 
percentage to zero. 15 
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While American society often stigmatizes people who do not attend college as somehow 
inferior to college-educated individuals, German society does not attach a stigma to 
apprenticeship training. Instead, Germany considers the apprentice certificate the creden- 
tial of a "fully accomplished adult in society, M says the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(1991). "It is the ticket to a wide range of middle-management positions in a variety of 
professions, crafts, and careers in small and large companies. 
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Almost all youths who do not attend college participate in apprenticeships, which are 
available in about 20,000 occupations. Each apprenticeship lasts about three years. Youths 
receive a stipend while in training and usually spend one or two days a week in state-run 
vocational school classrooms, studying subjects such as mathematics, social studies, and 
German. The remainder of the week is spent with employers in on-the-job training. The 
principal purpose of the apprenticeship system is to ensure a high-quality, very skilled work 
force. Ninety percent of apprentices are hired by the firm that trained them. 17 
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Committees of national-level government, business, and union representatives develop 
apprenticeship curricula, certification procedures, and skill standards. Trainees are taught 
more than what they will actually be expected to use on the job. Students completing 
apprenticeship training must pass national comprehensive final examinations to ensure that 
they are adequately prepared. These examinations include practical, theoretical, written, 
and oral sections, and are monitored by a committee composed of employers, employees, 
and a vocational educator. 

The examination is intense, reports the Council of Chief State School Officers (1991): 

Students in technical programs such as electrical mechanics might be tested in 
mathematics, technical drawing, technology, and social science. They might also be 
tested in project planning and the ability to recognize, analyze and solve planning 
problems in a hands-on manner. For students in food preparation, the theoretical part 
of the test might include biochemical processes, mathematics and calculations of 
quantity. The practical aspects would involve making or creating a product. 18 

Apprentices can take the examination up to three times. Between 85 and 90 percent of 
apprentice trainees pass the examinations. If an apprentice fails the examination because 
of poor training by an employer, the employer can lose his or her valued status as a trainer. 
The employer must also hire the failing apprentice at the wage regularly paid for the 
position. 

Japanese Education 

Japanese schools emphasize student effort rather than ability. All students are expected to 
strive for success in school and in life. Society tends to view achievement as changeable. 
Students are expected to value the achievement of the entire class, and take care of their 
classmates to make sure no one lags behind. Teachers devote special attention to individual 
students so that few perform at low levels. 

Parental involvement, especially that of mothers, is intense. Japanese mothers are expected 
to be devoted to their children. A mother sleeps in her child's room, helps him or her study, 
attends school to take class notes when the child is ill, and is always expected to 
communicate high expectations for the child's performance in school and life. 19 

The Japanese government also provides intensive support. It ensures uniform educational 
quality in schools by providing all schools with similar resources. Vocational schools are 
given somewhat greater financial resources because of the need to maintain and upgrade 
high-tech equipment. Japan also ensures educational quality by paying teachers well and 
uniformly. Japanese society apparently places greater value on the teaching profession than 
does American society. For example, the salaries of beginning Japanese teachers are about 
equal to those of beginning engineers. Most teachers come from the top 30 percent of their 
college graduating class. 20 
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While Japanese students in lower grades are not grouped by ability, a rigid form of tracking 
by academic ability begins when they prepare to enter high school. High schools are ranked 
academically within districts. Students take an examination to determine what school they 
will attend. To a large extent, the high schools students attend will determine their post-high 
school job prospects. Some 35 percent of Japanese high school graduates go directly into 
the work force. 21 Japanese employers recruit heavily from high schools, relying on teacher 
recommendations and academic achievement to guide hiring decisions. Each school has 
links with specific employers, with the most prestigious employers recruiting from higher- 
ranked schools. Employers interview and hire almost all of the students recommended to 
them. 22 

Marshall and Tucker (1992) say this about the Japanese education system: 

. . . the basic standard set by the Japanese school system is probably the highest in the 
world. Many observers believe that the average Japanese high school graduate reaches 
a level of achievement in the native language, science, and mathematics equal to or 
higher than that of the average American baccalaureate degree holder. If that is so, then 
by American standards, the vast majority of those entering the Japanese work force have 
the equivalent of an American four-year college degree. That is why Toyota can expect 
the people it recruits from high school to master an engineering curriculum when they 
report for work on the assembly line. 23 

After entering the workplace, high school graduates become a part of on-the-job learning 
systems that Glover and Tolo, et al. (1993) call "some of the most widely respected in the 
world." 24 About three-quarters of companies provide training to their employees. Accord- 
ing to Marshall and Tucker (1992), most large Japanese employers expect to provide almost 
all necessary vocational training. 25 On-the-job peer and team teaching are strongly 
supported, and management is evaluated on their effectiveness as teachers as well as 
managers. Employers encourage employee self-development: many companies circulate 
lists of recommended courses offered outside the company, and often offer employees 
reimbursement for taking the courses. Companies often keep records of their employees* 
efforts at self-development, and consider these efforts favorably when deciding which 
employees to promote. 26 

We Can't Transplant the Tree 

Like well-tended trees in good soil, programs in other countries have put down deep roots 
and often produced excellent results. However, each program is rooted in the culture of the 
country that developed it. None of these programs could be transplanted in its entirety to 
American cultural soil and thrive. The fit would be wrong. For example, Japanese culture 
stresses the importance of the group, rather than the individual; American culture stresses 
the importance of individuals and expression of individual freedom. Also, the Japanese 
education system uses a rigid tracking approach that closes options for youths even before 
they become teenagers, while the U.S. educational system strives to discourage tracking. 
Cultural homogeneity also plays a role: Germany, Japan, Denmark, Sweden, and England all 
have relatively homogeneous populations, and cultural norms are usually clear cut. The 
United States is a patchwork of different cultures and cultural norms. 

America needs to develop school-to-work transition systems that are the "right fit" for the 
diverse cultural and social mosaic of this country. Educators and businesses across the U.S. 
are seeking this "fit." The solution seems not to lie in one rigid, inflexible system, but in a 
series of approaches, each tailored to the needs of the community, youths, and industries it 
serves. The possible elements of this system are many: alternative programs for students 
who are not well served by traditional education, cooperative education, internships, 
technical training, Tech-Prep programs, career academies, school/business partnerships, 
and apprenticeships, to name a few of the most prevalent forms. The next chapter explores 
some of those models. 
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y yhile the U.S. does not yet possess the comprehensive 
training systems of its competitor nations, America has long been 
experimenting with models which, when combined in a systemic 
way, can help ensure that American youths are prepared to enter the 
work force. While many of these models and programs have existed 
for years, relatively few American youths have participated in them. 

According to the Council of Chief State School Officers (1991), 
while technical and vocational education are widely available in the 
U.S., very few young people who graduate from high school have 
participated in a quality program which provides workplace skills 
development, the opportunity for further training, or an open door 
to skilled employment. 1 For example, in 1992-93, only 14 percent 
of all Texas students were enrolled in vocational education pro- 
grams, according to Texas Education Agency statistics, 2 

No one approach has proven more effective than any other in 
preparing young people for the workplace. The effectiveness of 
each approach varies widely, depending on many factors: the 
characteristics of the community which hosts the program; the 
level of planning and preparedness behind it; the level of commit- 
ment by schools, businesses, and students; the occupational skills 
being taught; and the personal preferences and characteristics of 
each student enrolled in the program. No one approach works for 
every community or every student. 
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Glover and Marshall (1993) define seven characteristics that are important in designing a 
community-wide school-to-work transition initiative: 

1 . Achievement in school should be connected to rewards in the labor market. Students 
should know that achievement in school pays off later in life. "Incentives are 
important for everyone," say the researchers. 3 

2. A variety of programs and approaches should be available, because no one approach 
works for every student. 

3. The training system should be available for all youths, not just those in special 
populations. The system should be supported by regular funding, and not rely on 
grants for continued support. 

4. Continuing information is needed about program graduates and training providers. 
Young people should be tracked after they leave school and their progress in the 
workplace monitored to provide information about how to improve programs. 

5. Youths need better and earlier occupational information and guidance to enable them 
to make informed decisions about careers. 

6. Vocational programs need to have a strong academic content. 

7. The system should not close options for higher education. 4 

While school-to-work transition approaches vary widely, effective programs tend to cluster 
in two general categories, says Kazis (1993): 

1 . programs built around curricular approaches that bring work and career issues into 
the classroom (including integrating academic and vocational education, Tech-Prep, 
career academies, and SCANS implementation efforts); and 

2. programs that get young people out of the classroom and into work and the labor 
market (including compacts, cooperative education, school-based enterprises, ser- 
vice learning, and youth apprenticeships). 5 

The next section examines effective approaches. Included are some, but by no means all, 
of the approaches which have often proven effective in preparing young people to enter 
the work force. These program types are used separately or combined to form many 
variations. 

Integration of Real-World Skills and Academic Content 

A linkage between academic content and what the "real world* expects of students is 
central to successful school-to-work transition programs. According to the U.S. Department 
of Labor (1992), "The more teachers can link their lessons and 
materials to actual worksite experiences, the more likely it is that 
programs will be successful. " 6 Linking academic and work site 
experiences can increase students' motivation to stay in school, and 
tends to generate higher-level academic and thinking skills. The 
skills the U.S. Department of Labor identified as important to 
incorporate into classroom content include: employability and 
life-coping skills, such as oral communication, taking directions, 
workplace attitudes, resolving conflict, accepting criticism, deal- 
ing with alcohol and drugs, and quality consciousness; and entry- 
level, job-specific occupational skills. 
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Integration of academic and career education may be accomplished 
in many ways, such as: curricula which teach academic subjects 
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through practical applications, e'tvating the academic content of 
vocational classes, offering Tech-Prep sequences that coordinate 
the last two years of high school with two years of college in a 
technical field, organizing the entire high school curriculum around 
a career theme, or concerted efforts of teachers to integrate voca- 
tional and academic content. 

Integration of "real-world" and academic content is a method of 
instructional delivery and class structure, rather than a specific 
program. Approaches vary as widely as the creativity of the schools 
and individual teachers who seek to integrate academic and work- 
place skills. One example of integrating academic and "real-world" 
skills might be an English class where students write brochures for 
local businesses. Their research would involve consulting one-on- 
one with the businesses to discover their needs. Students would 
thus be exposed to workplace skills and requirements. 

Another example is team teaching in vocational programs. Schools 
using this approach assign academic and vocational teachers to 
work together in classes, using creative approaches to integrate 
their subject matter into vocational courses. For example, at the 
Dauphin County Technical School in Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, academic departments have been eliminated. Instead, the 
school has assigned English, mathematics, science and social studies 
teachers to each of its four career concentrations, called "clusters." 
The academic teachers and vocational teachers closely coordinate 
their efforts to combine academics and vocational training so that 
the students get the most out of the learning experience. Flexibility 
is the rule: time limits are not imposed on classes, and teachers have 
extraordinary latitude in use of time and approaches. 7 

The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) has been active 
since 1988 in developing curricula which integrate academic and 
vocational curriculum. Its "High Schools That Work" model 
stresses "raising expectations about the ability of non-college bound 
students to master high-level academic concepts. " 8 The model 
creates curriculum for students who do not plan to attend college 
which is equally as vigorous as the curriculum for students who plan 
to attend college. The curriculum focuses on Tech-Prep processes. 
In addition to integrating within academic and vocational courses, 
the SREB model requires students to complete a program of study 
with a minimum number of high-level academic and vocational 
courses. In 1992, the SREB "High Schools That Work" consortium 
consisted of 100 schools in 19 states. The SREB supplies technical 
assistance and leadership to schools which are implementing the 
model. The Texas Education Agency, a member of the SREB, has 
selected 12 Texas pilot sites which will implement "High Schools 
That Work" during the 1993-1994 school year. 

s 

Other examples of programs integrating academic and workplace 
skills appear in Chapter 7, "Efforts in Texas Schools and Communi- 
ties"; Chapter 8, "SCANS Competencies into the Classroom"; and 
"Developing Linkages Between Classrooms and the Workplace" in 
Chapter 10. 
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"High Schools with Character" or "Focused Schools" 

These schools successfully integrate academic and vocational studies leading to 
postsecondary education and employment. The schools have a dual mission: to prepare 
students for college and for an occupation. They typically hold strong expectations for all 
students, minimize ability grouping, and may base admission on student interest and 
aptitude rather than on test scores. Such schools usually have a strong identity with a 
particular industry, and provide for student cooperative learning. 

The Aviation High School, in New York, New York, is an example of a focused school. 
This is the only high school in the United States devoted to preparing students for careers 
in aviation-related fields. Admission is based largely on past academic record, achievement 
test performance and attendance. The approximately 1,600 students in this high school 
have a chance to specialize in aviation mechanics and engineering careers while receiving 
a solid academic education. Facilities include a hanger of 20 airplanes and various aviation 
equipment. Students can receive diplomas and certificates from New York State, New York 
City, the Federal Aviation Administration, and the Federal Communications Commission 
upon graduation. 

The school is relatively free of crime and discipline is rarely a problem. Course offerings 
change periodically to accommodate requirements from New York State and the aviation 
industry. Students are encouraged to take higher-level courses. Students take eight terms 
of science, up to four years of mathematics, and eight terms of English and social studies. 
These academic courses are accompanied by intensive career exposure. A typical student 
schedule might include ten periods each week of exploratory shop in Grade 9, 15 periods 
per week studying composite airframes in Grade 10, 20 periods of basic power plant 
operations in Grade 1 1 , and a specialization of 20 periods per week in Grade 12. Graduating 
students go on to careers in the airline industry or other technical trades. About 65 percent 
pursue some form of higher education. 9 

Many other high schools around the country use this 
same model. Notable examples are the Chicago High 
School for Agricultural Sciences in Chicago, Illi- 
nois; the High School of Fashion Industries in New 
York, New York; the Murray Bergtraum High School 
for Business Careers in New York, New York; the 
High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice in Houston, Texas; and the Northside Health 
Careers High School in San Antonio, Texas. (The latter 
two schools are profiled in Chapter 7.) 

Career Academies 

These are schools-within-schools which revolve around a 
broad theme (such as "health careers") rather than pre- 
pare students for particular occupations. Typically, 
teams of vocational and aca- 
demic teachers work with a 
group of students for two or 
three years. These academies 
have strong linkages with re- 
lated private sector organizations. 
Employers commit resources and 
job placement assistance for the students. 
This partnership ensures that the training 
students receive meets the skills needed in 
the job market. 
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Academy models have been operating since 
1969, when the first pilot program was 
established in Philadelphia. By 1991 , nearly 
80 academy programs around the U.S. were 
affiliated with the National Academy Foun- 
dation (NAF). The foundation promotes 
four primary models: The Academy of Fi- 
nance, the Academy of Travel and Tourism, 
the Academy of Public Sen/ice, and the Fort 
Academy of Manufacturing Sciences. 
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The oldest of the NAF 
academies, the Acad- 
emy of Finance, began 
operating in the New 
York City school system 
in 1 982 as a joint project 
between American Ex- 
press, Shearson Lehman 
Hutton, and the New 
York City school sys- 
tem. Students enter the 
academy in their junior 
year. Students are not 
chosen based on strict 
criteria; rather, they are 
chosen based on their interest in the 
academy's career focus. During their junior 
year, the students are required to take two 
or three academy courses per semester. 
The courses are designed by industry repre- 
sentatives and educators. At the end of their 
junior year, students interview for intern- 
ships with local finance-related businesses 
and are hired as entry-level employees. In- 
ternships are financed either entirely by the 
employers, or by both the employers and 
the state. In their senior year, students may 
take college level courses, either at local 
colleges or through the high school. 10 

Tech-Prep 

Technical preparation (Tech-Prep) efforts 
link from two to four years of high school 
with two or more years of postsecondary 
training, usually at a community college. In 
Texas, Tech-Prep links four years of high 
school with two or more years of 
postsecondary training. This learning pro- 
cess often links theoretical and practical 
applications in more complex ways than 
does a regular high school curriculum. The 
process focuses on a coherent sequence of 
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courses that leads to an associate degree or 
certificate in a specific field, and may in- 
clude on-the-job training. Tech-Prep was 
given federal monetary support through 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Training Act of 1 990. 

Tech-Prep systems are operated by consor- 
tia of businesses, secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning. Texas is 
served by 25 Tech-Prep 
consortia. (The re- 
source appendix of this 
document contains a 
complete listing of 
Texas consortia.) Tech 
Prep runs parallel to col- 
lege preparatory cur- 
ricula, and offers a 
coherent sequence of 
courses which prepares 
students for a two-year 
technical degree pro- 
gram in a community 
college, or an appren- 
ticeship program. Teqh- 
Prep pathways lead to an associate degree 
or a certificate of achievement. These ef- 
forts target students in general education, 
challenging them with courses that are of- 
ten more difficult than those in the regular 
curriculum. (See Chapters 4 and 7 for more 
about Tech-Prep efforts.) 

Tech-Prep holds great promise to prepare 
young people for high-skills jobs. These 
efforts may also significantly reduce school 
dropout rates. Studies in Florida and North 
Carolina have found that schools with Tech- 
Prep systems have been able to reduce 
dropout rates by as much as one-third. 11 

Many public schools and community col- 
leges have seen the potential in Tech-Prep, 
and have formed consortia to develop qual- 
ity systems. By June 1990, 122 Tech-Prep 
sequences operated in 33 states (Stern, 1991, 
p. 33). Growth has exploded since then. By 
May 1993, in Texas alone, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency and Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board had recognized more 
than 100 efforts which meet the state's 
strenuous guidelines for Tech-Prep. 



10 Robert W. Glover and 
Kenneth W. Tolo. ei at.. 
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Affairs, The University 
of Texas at Austin. 
I992>: p. 21. 

1 Ibid., p. 17. 
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The William T. Grant Foundation (1 99 1) identified six facets which distinguish quality Tech- 
Prep efforts: 

1 . strong career counseling in early high schools years; 

2. effective secondary school/community college collaboration leading to integrated, coher- 
ent curricula; 

3. shared secondary school-community college administrative oversight and responsibility; 

4. applied academics course work in basic subject areas; 

5. increasing technical concentration from the first year through the last year of the 
program; and 

6. strong and enthusiastic business participation in program planning, curriculum 
development, and student recruitment and retention. 12 

See Chapter 7 for descriptions of several Texas Tech-Prep efforts. 

School-Business Partnerships 

In this popular and highly effective model, businesses work closely with schools to provide 
career preparation for students. Partnership forms are limited only by the imagination and 
resources of the partners. Businesses may provide after-school and summer jobs, mentoring 
and tutoring, grants, technical expertise, interview experience, aptitude and ability testing, 
and sometimes guarantees of postsecondary employment. Sometimes businesses tie 
students' academic performance to preferential hiring and wage scales. 

An excellent example is the Boston Compact, an agreement between Boston public 
schools and the business community to meet educational improvement goals and link these 
improvements to increased employment opportunities. The compact has been replicated 
in at least 12 other cities. The Boston Compact brings together public schools, universities, 
businesses, unions, and the mayor's office to improve student achievement, provide work 
force preparation, and provide increased opportunities for students to enter the job market 
or postsecondary education. The compact has been very successful in securing jobs for its 
graduates. In 1989 alone, 1,107 graduates of a class of 3,000 found full-time jobs averaging 
$6.75 per hour with some 900 businesses. 13 Employers indicated that 85 percent of these 
youths were satisfactory employees. Also impressive was the rate of employment for 
African-American graduates compared to white graduates: in 1989 the national unemploy- 
ment rate for African-American high school graduates was almost 50 percent, compared 
with about 25 percent for white graduates. 14 Both African-American and white graduates 

'Ofc sms^ing (jlofjoL Economy xzcjid'izi uroilzzii vado 
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Smart Schools. Smart K(as % Edward B. Fiskc, 1991, p. 64. 
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of Boston Compact programs had equal rates of employment. 15 
The Boston Compact came under critical fire in the early 
1990s when the recession adversely impacted student place- 
ments. At the same time, some employers were question- 
ing the job preparedness of program graduates. Boston 
schools and businesses have since recommited them- A 
selves to improving the quality of the program. I 
Similar compacts have been established in a 1 
number of other communities. 
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Project GEMMA, in Dayton, Ohio, is an- 
other example of a partnership effort. Eigh- 
teen local educators, mostly mathematics 
and science teachers from Grades 6-12, 
worked with engineers, marketing analysts, 
environmental consultants, physicists and 
other scientists during the summer of 199 1 . 
The experience changed the teachers* per- 
spectives about how their course material 
should be taught. Teachers returned to 
their classrooms with real-world applica- 
tions of what they had been teaching. They 
planned to include more cooperative learn- 
ing activities, push for integrating technology 
across all subjects, and assigned more open- 
ended problems where students could discuss options and formulate answers. 16 

In another partnership effort, schools in Frederick County, Maryland, invited local 
business people, doctors, employees of the National Institute of Standards and Technology, 
the Burroughs corporation, the National Institute of Health, and the U.S. Army's chemical 
warfare laboratory at Fort Dietrick to observe science classes at all grade levels. The visitors 
then made recommendations to improve the science curriculum to meet the needs of the 
technically demanding workplace. The visitors interviewed students and teachers, and 
volunteered their time. Many are working with schools to improve the science curriculum* 
Both teachers and visiting professionals gained a greater respect and understanding for what 
the other does. 17 

Another major partnership is the Workplace Literacy Program in Mt. Morris School 
District in Flint, Michigan. This program is a collaborative effort between the Mt. Morris 
Education Association, the Mt. Morris School district, the Rochester-Flint General Motors 
plant, and Local 659 of the United Auto Workers Union. In 1989, when the program was 
established, only 20 percent of the district's seniors went on to college, and only half of 
those students graduated* Concerned that students were not being prepared with the skills 
they needed to succeed in life, these groups banded together to restructure the district's 
curriculum. Using a $200,000 grant from General Motors and the United Auto Workers 
Union, Mt. Morris teachers and representatives from General Motors spent the summers of 
1989-1992 developing a workplace skills course for high school freshmen, supported by 
academic courses where students learn the skills they will someday use in the work force. 
The program includes computer literacy, career studies, study skills, and a career study 
project. To fulfill this project, students select a career area and conduct extensive investi- 
gations into that field. These explorations often include hands-on experience working with 
professionals in the field of interest. The program combines career exploration with an 
emphasis on taking difficult courses. 18 

Project C 3 in Fort Worth, Texas, is a nationally recognized school/business/community 
partnership. Project C 3 is profiled in Chapter 7. 
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Youth Apprenticeships 

Jobs for the Future defines youth apprenticeship as a a learning program for young people, age 
16 and older, that combines on-the-job learning with classroom instruction, that bridges 
secondary and post-secondary schooling, and that results in certification of mastery of work 
skills.' 19 Only about 3,500 high school youths participated in apprenticeship programs in 
1991. 20 

These programs are experiencing rapid growth, stimulated in part by their popularity and 
effectiveness in Europe. Apprenticeship programs usually combine on-the-job learning with 
some level of classroom support. They usually last from two to five years and lead to a skill 
certification or other credential which signifies total mastery of a skill or craft. Few 
apprenticeship programs are available in the United States. Existing U.S. programs usually 
train individuals for construction and manufacturing trades. 

Theoretically, American apprenticeships could start at age 16. However, child labor laws 
and insurance regulations prohibit employers from offering young apprentices positions in 
hazardous occupations, like construction. 21 The average age of American participants is 
between 27 and 29. Fewer than 2 percent of high school graduates enter apprenticeship 
programs. 22 In contrast, apprenticeships are widely used in Europe to prepare young 
people for entry-level employment (see Chapter 1). The U.S. programs offer work 
experience and guided learning within an occupation, structured linkages between second- 
ary and post secondary credentials and skill certification, and close collaboration between 
schools and workplaces. 

Several states are instituting apprenticeship programs. Oregon started the nation's first 
statewide apprenticeship program in 1991, and Arkansas started one later that year. 
Washington, Tennessee, Minnesota, and Virginia are studying the idea. California, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Oregon, and Wisconsin have received planning grants for 
apprenticeship programs from the U.S. Department of Labor. 23 Apprenticeship legislation 
passed the Texas Legislature in the spring of 1993 (see Chapter 5). 

A report by the federal Committee on Apprenticeship expressed concern that many current 
efforts to create apprenticeship programs do not adhere to true apprenticeship principles, and 
result in less intensive approaches than do true apprenticeship programs. The report, titled The 
Meaning of Apprenticeship: When and How to Use the Term (1992), outlines eight essential 
components of true apprenticeship programs: 

1 . Apprenticeship is a training strategy that a) combines supervised, structured on-the- 
job training with related theoretical instruction and b) is sponsored by employers or 
labor/management groups that have the ability to hire and train in a work environ- 
ment. 

2. Apprenticeship prepares people for skilled employment by conducting training in 
bona fide and documented employment settings. The content of training, both on-the- 
job and related instruction, is defined and dictated by the needs of the industry. The 
length of training is determined by the needs of the specific occupation within an 
industry. In the building trades, for example, some apprenticeship programs are as 
long as five years with up to 240 hours of related instruction per year. 

3. Apprenticeship program requirements are delineated in federal and state laws and 
regulations. The National Apprenticeship Act of 1937 and state laws provide the basis 
for the operation of formal apprenticeship training programs. These laws and 
regulations establish minimum requirements for protecting the welfare of the appren- 
tice, such as the length of training, the type and amount of related instruction, 
supervision of the apprentice, appropriate ratios of apprentices to experienced 
workers, apprenticeship selection and recruitment procedures, wage progression, 
safety, etc. 
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4. Apprenticeship, by virtue of a legal contract, leads to a Certificate of Completion and 
official journeyman status. These credentials have explicit meaning, recognition and 
respect in the eyes of federal and state governments and relevant industries. 

5. Apprenticeship programs involve a tangible and generally sizable investment on the 
part of the employers or labot/management program sponsor. 

6. Apprenticeship programs pay wages to their participants, at least during the on-the- 
job training phase of the apprenticeship, and increase these wages throughout the 
training program in accordance with a predefined wage progression scale. 

7. Apprenticeship is a training strategy in which participants learn by working directly 
under the supervision and tutelage of masters in the craft, trade, or relevant occupa- 
tional area. 

8. Apprenticeship is a training strategy that involves a written agreement and an implicit 
social obligation between the program sponsor and the apprentice. The written 
agreement, which is signed by both the apprentice and the program sponsor and is 
ratified by government, details the roles and responsibilities of each party. The implicit 
social obligation gives employers or program sponsors the right to expect to employ 
the apprentice upon completion of training given the investment in training and gives 
the apprentice a reasonable right to expect such employment. Labor market condi- 
tions should guide the size of training programs to enable each party to maintain his 
or her side of the obligation. 24 

The report emphasizes that apprenticeship is not cooperative education, vocational 
education, "two plus two" programs, or summer or part-time work experiences. Appren- 
ticeships are distinguished from other training options by elements such as training program 
sponsorship and location, the skills acquired, the value attached to the credential earned, 
curricula content defined exclusively the workplace, wage requirements, the written 
agreement, and the contract that exists between the program sponsors and their partici- 
pants. Participants emerge from true apprenticeship programs as fully trained, highly 
skilled workers. 25 

Cooperative (Co-Op) Education 

This design, which is an important component of many high school career education 
programs, combines classroom instruction with on-the-job training to prepare students to 
meet career goals. Most participants are high school juniors and seniors. About 8 percent 
of U.S. high school juniors and seniors (430,000 students) are enrolled in high school co-op 
programs. 26 Students earn grades and credit for their experiences both in school and on 
the job. Employers sponsor training and provide performance 
evaluations of each student. Schools establish program admission 
standards, which typically include grade point average and atten- 
dance requirements. Schools often screen students before referring 
them to employers for job interviews. Co-op education placements 
are paid positions. 
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Cooperative education programs are similar to short term appren- 
ticeships. While apprenticeships are primarily industry-based, with 
primary training occurring on the job, cooperative education pro- 
grams are usually school-based. Primary instruction takes place in 
the classroom and is supplemented with work site experience. 
While apprenticeships extend beyond high school, cooperative 
training typically ends with high school. While apprenticeships 
train workers for highly skilled occupations requiring extensive 
training, cooperative education programs usually function best 
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when they train students for occupations 
such as retailing and clerical work, which 
usually do not require intensive training. 27 

While cooperative education programs have 
proven effective in preparing young people 
for the work force, they are not as widely 
used as they could be . The main obstacle to 
expanding cooperative education for stu- 
dents who do not plan to attend college is 
inadequate employer involvement, accord- 
ing to researchers at the Center for Policy 
Development at The George Washington 
University (1992). 28 

"Alternative" Programs 

These programs perform a vital role in im- 
proving learner school-to-work transitions. 
Skilled employment calls for high levels of 
education and skills. Learners who have 
dropped out of school often find that their 
"career path" is a dead-end street. Alterna- 
tive programs can turn that dead end into an 
opportunity. 

Alternative programs perform a tremendous 
service to learners who have dropped out of 
school and other youths who are not well- 
served by traditional education. Alternative 
programs integrate remedial instruction with 
other subject areas. Many also offer work/ 
study programs and tie curricula to skills 
students need to know on the job. Schedul- 
ing is often very flexible, allowing students 
to fit the program into their needs. Students 
can master material at theirown pace. These 
programs may offer child care, family coun- 
seling, personal and career counseling, and 
referrals to other social service agencies. 
These programs can help learners achieve a 
high school diploma or GED certificate and 
prepare them for further education or train- 
ing. 



One example of an alternative program is 
the New Futures School in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. This program provides em- 
ployment training for eligible teen parent 
students during the school year. The school 
offers a combination of activities for the 
employment and training of participants, 
including classroom training leading toward 
a high school certificate of completion or 
diploma; employment through subsidized 
work experience at public and nonprofit 
organizations; or partially subsidized on- 
the-job training activities in the private sec- 
tor, resulting in job placement or the 
attainment of youth competencies. A "Jobs 
Training" class is offered to 30-40 students 
per year. This program emphasizes job- 
finding and job-keeping skills. Students 
who successfully complete a 15-unit series 
in the "Jobs Training" class are provided 
with a listing of potential employers. Stu- 
dents remain in the "Jobs Training" class for 
one semester and earn school credit for it. 
Each 90 hours of work experience earns a 
semester's school credit. Counseling helps 
young mothers learn to combine parenting 
responsibilities with working life. 

Other examples of this program type are the 
Job Training Partnership Act-funded Job 
Corps; the Bowie County School of Success 
in Liberty-Eylau Independent School Dis- 
trict, Texas; the PRIDE Center in San Marcos, 
Texas; and the KEYS Learning Center in 
Euless, Texas. (The latter three programs 
are profiled in Chapter 7.) 



Work-Site Model 

This model moves instruction out of the 
classroom and into the workplace. Stu- 
dents receive work-based, hands-on instruc- 
tion which emphasizes skill competency. 
Students are paid for receiving the instruc- 
tion. Teachers work closely with industry 
leaders to create curriculum and deliver 
instruction, and to guide students through 
the training. Students work beside adult 
employees, which gives them a sense of 
responsibility and maturity. This model 
often includes health care, child care, coun- 
seling, and other support services. 29 
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Integrated Model 

This design combines elements of Tech-Prep, the academy model and work-site models. 
These programs are school-based and offer all students the opportunity to take classes 
which link academic with work site learning. Students in Grades 9 and 10 typically take 
required academic classes, while they receive individualized career guidance to help them 
consider occupational interests. Students in Grades 1 1 and 12 can choose classes which 
include on-the-job training at an area business. Students earn high school diplomas as well 
as certification in an occupational area, and are prepared either for work or postsecondary 
education. This design discourages tracking by ability; rather, students are grouped by 
occupational interests. The distinctions between "vocational" versus "academic" students 
and "college-bound" versus "noncollege-bound" students are thus blurred. 30 

School-Based Enterprise 

In some communities it may be impossible to find enough high-quality jobs to set up work- 
based school-to-work transition programs. Some schools faced with this situation begin 
their own businesses, such as desktop publishing firms or clothing stores. One of the most 
widely known school-based enterprises is the Foxfire project in Georgia. Foxfire was born 
when rural students were asked by their instructor to collect local folklore. The resulting 
collection was bound and sold. Several examples of Texas efforts appear in Chapter 7. 

Youth Service and Service Learning 

These programs involve young people in meaningful community service, getting them out 
of the classroom and into situations where they develop work skills, learn to take 
responsibility, and help their communities grow and develop. 31 While youth service 
programs have existed for years, they were lent additional federal support in September 
1993 with the passage of the National and Community Service Trust Act. The legislation 
provides for a commission which offers training, funding and technical assistance to states 
and communities which wish to develop youth service opportunities. The legislation also 
established a national service program called "Americorps." Americorps is a full- and part- 
time service corps that provides participants with a limited wage while serving and a post- 
service award of $4,725 per year to be used for past or present educational expenses. 

A variation of youth service, called service learning, combines community service with 
classroom learning. The services youths perform are linked to classroom curriculum, 
making school more relevant to real-life experience and helping youth get the most out of 
their service opportunities. 32 
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Service programs take many forms. For example, students may 
tutor other young people, visit the elderly in nursing homes, 
renovate homeless shelters, or help clean up the environment. 
Service learning programs are increasing in number across the 
country, in part because research shows that many students learn 
exceptionally well through hands-on, experiential learning activi- 
ties. Through service learning, students can develop new skills and 
positive attitudes. They also develop communication, problem- 
solving, and leadership skills, as well as gain practical knowledge, 
such as how to tutor, negotiate the complexities of a public agency, 
or weatherize a window. According to Samuel Halperin, director of 
the American Youth Policy Forum, service activities teach "the 
kinds of things employers are looking for: responsibility, team- 
work, problem solving, and learning to learn." 33 The state of 
Maryland and at least 24 school districts across the country now 
require students to perform public service. 34 
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National Policies and Initiatives 

The next chapter looks at national policies and initiatives which impact work force 
preparation and school-to-work transitions. 
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Chapter 4 



National 
Policies and 
Initiatives 



^ ■ 1 ^ / though most education and job training programs 
are executed at the local level, national initiatives provide structure 
and often lend financial support for community efforts. During the 
1992 presidential campaign, then-governor Clinton stressed the 
necessity for effective school-to-work transition programs, saying 
that such efforts were necessary to ensure the future economic 
health of the nation. He advocated a greater federal role in creating 
apprenticeship programs to assist young people who do not plan to 
attend college. He also called for reforms of postsecondary financial 
aid to increase the number of young people who attend college. 1 
He proposed those reforms again during a February 17, 1993, 
address to a joint session of the U.S. Congress. 2 
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President Clinton is certainly not the first elected official to push for reforms in education 
and job training. In 1989 President Bush and the nation s governors agreed to achieve six 
education goals by the year 2000. Two of those goals are: 

Goal #3: American students will leave Grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their 
minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our modern economy. 

Goal #5: Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 
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The Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skills (SCANS) 

In response to those goals, the U.S. Secretary of Labor formed the Secretary's Commission 
on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) in 1990. SCANS was charged with examining how 
to turn America into a high-performance workplace, and to determine whether young 
people were capable of meeting the skills that would be demanded by the new work 
environment. 
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The Secretary asked the commission to fulfill four main tasks: 

♦ define the skills needed for employment; 
+ propose acceptable levels of proficiency; 

♦ suggest effective ways to assess proficiency; and 

+ develop a strategy to disseminate the resulting information to the nation s schools, 
businesses, and homes. 

The SCANS Foundation Skills 

After intensive exploration, the commission outlined the skills and competencies that they 
believed schools should teach to empower America as an effective international competi- 
tor. The commission suggested three general foundation skills, which form the basis for 
other skills and interact closely with the competencies required in a working environment: 3 

Basic skills: reading, writing, mathematics, listening, and speaking; 
Thinking skills: creative thinking, decision making, problem solving, ability to visual- 
ize, knowing how to learn, and reasoning; and 

Personal qualities: responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self-management, integrity, and 
honesty. 
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The Five SCANS Competencies 

The commission also proposed five competencies that interact with foundation skills. 
Competencies, quite simply, are the skills necessary for success in the workplace. These 
skills are the building blocks for success, says the commission: workers who have these 
skills can adapt readily to a rapidly changing environment. The SCANS members believe that 
the competencies they propose are applicable to any employment, "from the shop floor to 
the executive suite." 4 These competencies include: 

Resources: the ability to identify, organize, plan, and allocate resources. These 
resources include time, money, materials, facilities, and human resources; 

Interpersonal: the ability to work with others. This includes working as a team 
member, teaching skills to others, serving clients or customers, exercising leadership, 
negotiating, and working with people of diverse backgrounds; 

Information: the ability to acquire and use information. This competency includes 
evaluating information, organizing and maintaining information, interpreting and com- 
municating information, and using computers to process information; 

Systems: the ability to understand and work effectively within complex inter-relation- 
ships. This competency includes understanding social, organizational, and technological 
systems; monitoring and correcting performance; and improving or designing systems 
when necessary; and 

Technology: the ability to work with a variety of technologies. This includes selecting 
technology appropriate to a task, applying technology to a task, and maintaining and 
troubleshooting equipment. 5 



4 Ibid., p. 6. 
» Ibid., p. 12. 
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Examples of SCANS Competencies 

The commission is examining numerous occupations to determine the level of proficiency required in each of the 
competencies. An example of each competency and the proficiency level that might be required of a worker follow. 
Note how each competency relies heavily on one or more of the three foundation skills (basic, thinking, and 
interpersonal skills): 



Ibid., p XX. 



Competency 


Example of Proficiency Level 


Resources 


r*/»v/»trm rr\Kt estimates and write oronosals to iustifv the 
expense of replacing kitchen equipment. Develop schedule 
for equipment delivery to avoid closing restaurant. Read 
construction blueprints and manufacturers' installation re- 
quirements to place and install equipment in the kitchen. 


1 Interpersonal 


Participate in team training and problem-solving session with 
multicultural staff of waiters and waitresses. Focus on upcom- 
ing Saturday night when local club has reserved restaurant 
aft#»r miHnioHt for nartv Three neoole cannot work and team 
has to address the staffing problem and prepare for handling 
possible complaints about prices, food quality, or service. 


1 Information 


Analyze statistical control charts to monitor error rate. De- 
velop, with other team members, a way to bring performance 
in the production line up to that of best practices in competing 
plants. 


1 Systems 


As part of information analysis above, analyze painting system 
and suggest how improvements can be made to minimize 
system downtime and improve paint finish. 


1 Technology 


Evaluate three new paint spray guns from the point of view of 
costs, health and safety, and speed. Vendors describe perfor- 
mance with charts and written specifications. Call vendors' 
representatives to clarify claims and seek the names of others 
using their equipment. Call and interview references before 
preparing a report on the spray guns and making a presenta- 
tion to management. 6 



These skills should be further broken down, says the commission, to reflect the skills 
needed by persons at every level of work. 
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Making SCANS a Working Reality 

Simply defining needed skills and competencies is not enough, 
according to SCANS. Schools must teach them and students must 
learn them so America can be transformed into a highly skilled, 
globaUy competitive country which offers good employment op- 
portunities and high wages. The final SCANS report offers these 
recommendations: 7 

4 The qualities of high performance that today characterize our 
most competitive companies must become the standard for 
the vast majority of our employers, public and private, large 
and small, local and global. 

4 The nation's schools must be transformed into high-perfor- 
mance organizations. 

4 All Americans should be entitled to multiple opportunities to 
learn SCANS "know-how" sufficient to earn a decent living. 

To make this a reality, the commission recommends: 

4 The nation's school systems should make the SCANS founda- 
tion skills and workplace competencies explicit objectives of 
instruction at all levels. 

4 Assessment systems should provide students and workers 
with a resume documenting attainment of SCANS know-how. 

4 All employers, public and private, should incorporate the 
SCANS elements into all their human resource development 
efforts. 

4 The federal government should continue to bridge the gap 
between school and the high-performance workplace, by 
advancing the SCANS agenda. 

4 Every employer in America should create its own strategic 
vision around the principles of the high-performance work- 
place. 8 

Recommendations for School Systems 

The SCANS commission recommends that school systems take 
these steps to implement SCANS goals: 

4 Teaching should be offered in context. Students should learn 
content while solving realistic problems. "Learning in order to 
know" should not be separated from "learning in order to do." 

4 Improving the match between what work requires and v/hat 
students are taugh! requires changing how instruction is 
delivered and how students learn. 

4 High performance requires a new system of school administra- 
tion and assessment. 

4 The entire community must be involved. 9 
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SCANS recommendations are still too new to be broadly implemented, but many educators, 
businesses, and other organizations have expressed support and commitment to make the 
proposals a reality. Kazis (1993) reports attempts at teaching and assessing SCANS 
competencies in schools in Fort Worth, Texas; Tampa, Florida; and Louisville, Kentucky. 
Examples of techniques which integrate SCANS competencies with academic content are 
included in Chapter 8. 

Other SCANS Recommendations 

The commission also recommends establishing a national system for certifying compe- 
tency, similar to that used in Germany and England; incorporating SCANS competencies 
into private sector training programs; reorganizing workplaces into high-performance 
organizations which reflect SCANS competencies; and restructuring assessment processes 
to reflect the extent to which students master SCANS competencies. 

National Youth Apprenticeship Efforts 

SCANS is just one of many federal efforts to create a highly skilled work force. In October 
1991, Senators Mark Hatfield (R-Oregon) and Edw? :d Kennedy (D-Massachusetts) intro- 
duced the High Skills, Competitive Workforce Act of 1991 (S. 1790) to implement the 
recommendations made by the Commission on Skills of the American Workforce in its i 990 
report, America 's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages/. Congressmen Ralph Regula (R-Ohio) 
and Richard Gephardt (D-Missouri) introduced a companion bill in the U.S. House of 
Representatives (H.R. 3470). Both propose: 

1. performance-based student assessment and occupational standards; 

2. creation of school-to-work transition programs, including youth centers, for all 
students; 

3. corporate support for worker training; 

4. technical assistance to businesses to move toward high performance work organiza- 
tions; and 

5. development of state and regional training systems. 10 

As of March 1993, at least six bills proposing apprenticeship programs were at various stages 
in the federal legislative process. Their components were somewhat similar. One example 
of these bills is the National Youth Apprenticeship Opportunity Act of 1993 (H.R. 336). 
This bill was introduced on January 5, 1 993 by Marge Roukema (R-New Jersey). Recognizing 
America's need to compete in a global economy, the bill calls for the establishment of high 
quality youth apprenticeships beginning in 1994. The program would serve students in 
Grades 11-12 beginning at age 16. Under this proposal, students would be able to begin on- 
the-job apprenticeship training while still in high school. Apprentices would be required 
to complete enough credits at their high schools so that they could receive a high school 
diploma and pursue a college education, if desired. The program would require one or two 
years of instruction or training after high school graduation and offer the apprentice an 
opportunity to obtain an associate degree or mastery of skills certificate. The program could 
be operated in conjunction with Tech-Prep training. 

Federal Laws 

The SCANS recommendations and proposed apprenticeship programs will interact with 
three important pieces of legislation developed to help ensure a skilled work force. 
These are the Job Training Partnership Act, the CarlD. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act, and the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. 
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Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

The Job Training Partnership Act (Public Law 97-300) supports school-to-work transition 
and lifetime learning by providing job training to eligible youths, unskilled adults, low- 
income individuals, and other persons facing serious barriers to employment. The act is the 
nation's majGr funding source for job training and employment programs. It targets low- 
income youths and adults, including school dropouts age 14 and older. 

The U.S. Department of Labor calculates Texas' share of JTPA funding based on a national 
formula which takes into account the state's number of unemployed and economically 
disadvantaged persons. Most federal funds are formula-allocated to the state's 35 service 
delivery areas (SDAs). 

1992 amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act specifically target school-to-work 
transition programs in SDAs. SDAs must use the funds provided under Section 1 23(a) of the 
act to provide school-to-work transition activities that increase high school graduation rates 
or encourage more dropouts to return to educational settings to secure their diplomas or 
GEDs. The act also provides funding to promote lifelong learning and literacy, especially 
among persons with low incomes, and to provide statewide coordinated approaches to 
train, place, and retain women in nontraditional employment. 

The amendments also require the state education department to submit to the governor the 
goals and program specifics of efforts funded with JTPA Section 1 23 funds, including school- 
to-work transition programs, literacy and lifetime learning programs, and programs which 
train women for entry into nontraditional employment. 

Carl D. Perkins Vocational 

and Applied Technology Education Act 

In 1990 the U.S. Congress enacted the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act (Public Law 101-392). The goal of the legislation is to make the U.S. more 
competitive in the world economy by developing more fully the academic and occupational 
skills of all segments of the population. The legislation aims to achieve this by providing 
resources to improve educational programs leading to academic and occupational skill 
competencies workers need in a technologically advanced society. 

The act places high priority on the following: 

♦ meeting the needs of special populations with respect to career and technology 
education; 

+ raising the quality of career and technology education programs in schools with high 
concentrations of poor and low-achieving students; 

+ the integration of academic and vocational education; 

+ providing a coherent, nonduplicative sequence of courses leading to both academic 
and occupational competencies; 

+ increasing linkages between secondary and postsecondary education; and 

+ providing instruction in all aspects of the industry that the students are planning to enter. 

The act focuses on individuals in greatest need of services. It is designed to stimulate local 
action and promote stronger connections between schools and employers. The act requires 
school districts to make vocational and applied technology programs accessible to all 
eligible persons, including members of special populations. This includes individuals who 
are disabled, those who are educationally or economically disadvantaged (including foster 
children), those with limited English proficiency, individuals who participate in programs 
designed to eliminate sex bias, and individuals incarcerated in correctional institutions. 
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One of the act's important implications for school-to-work transition is its authorization of 
national funding for Tech-Prep initiatives. The Perkins Act requires that Tech-Prep systems 
provide career guidance and assessment services for students before they enter the course 
sequence, professional development for staff, student support services such as child care 
and transportation, and equal access for special populations. States are required to give 
"special consideration 1 ' to Tech-Prep initiatives that are developed in consultation with 
business and industry; address dropout prevention and recovery, especially for members of 
special populations; offer effective placement services; and provide for transfer to four-year 
baccalaureate programs. (See Chapters 3, 4, and 7 for more about Tech-Prep.) 

While the Carl D. Perkins Act and the Job Training Partnership Act support programs which 
enhance school-to-work transitions, the United States has often been criticized for failing to 
provide a systemic national framework to ensure that all students have access to adequate 
work force preparation. The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 seeks to 
develop that systemic national framework by establishing parameters within which each 
state develops its own system of performance-based education and training programs, 
called "School-to-Work Opportunities Systems." While not signed into law as of October 
1993, the bill appears to be on the fast track for congressional approval. 

In Texas, responsibility for developing the system will fall to the newly created Council on 
Workforce and Economic Competitiveness. (See Chapter 5 for a description of the council.) 
Central to the bill's intent is building closer training links between schools and workplaces. 
The legislation appropriates $300 million to the states during fiscal year 1995 as "venture 
capital" to enact School-to-Work Opportunities programs. 

The legislation seeks to: 

♦ establish a training system which offers young Americans access to a performance-based 
education and training program that will enable them to earn portable credentials; prepare 
them for a first job in a high-skill, high-wage career; and increase their opportunities for 
further education; 

♦ transform workplaces into active learning components by making employers full partners 
in providing high-quality, work-based learning experiences to students; 

♦ use federal funds as venture capital, to underwrite initial costs of planning and establishing 
statewide "School-to-Work Opportunities Systems"; 

♦ promote the formation of local education and training systems that are dedicated to linking 
the worlds of school and work; 

♦ help students attain high academic and occupational standards; 

♦ build on the success of promising programs, such as Tech-Prep and youth apprenticeships; 

♦ integrate academic and occupational learning, school-based and work-based learning, and 
develop linkages between secondary and postsecondary education; 

♦ motivate youth to stay in or return to school; and 

♦ further the national education goals set forth in Goals 2000: Educate America Act 

Educational programs established under the act must integrate work-based learning and 
school-based learning and provide students with the opportunity to complete a career 
major. Programs must contain three components: work-based learning, school-based 
learning, and a connecting activities component. 
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The work-based learning component must include a planned 
program of job training and experiences, including skills to be 
mastered at progressively higher levels. These experiences must be 
relevant to the student's career major and lead to the award of a skill 
certificate. The work-based learning component must also include 
workplace mentoring, instruction in general workplace competen- 
cies, and instruct ion in a variety of elements of an industry. Students 
must be paid for their work. 

The school-based learning component must include caireer 
exploration and counseling elements which allow students to seiect 
or reconsider their goals. Students must make an initial selection of 
a career major by not later than the beginning of the 1 1th grade. T.ie 
curriculum of these programs must * n Jesigned to meet the aca- 
demic standards established under Goals 2000, and must help 
students meet the requirements necessary to earn a skills certificate. 
Regularly scheduled evaluations must be used to identify academic 
strengths and weaknesses of students and the need for additional 
learning opportunities to master core academic skills. 

The connecting activities component serves as a facilitator 
between the other two components. This component will provide 
the means to match students with employers 1 work-based learning 
opportunities. It will serve as a liaison among employers, schools, 
teachers, parents, and students. Connecting activities will provide 
technical assistance to employers in designing work-based learning 
components and in training teachers, workplace mentors, and 
counselors. It will provide the means to help program completers 
find appropriate jobs, or continue their education or training. The 
entity responsible for this component must also collect and analyze 
information about post-program outcomes for participating stu- 
dents, and link youth development activities with employer strate- 
gies for upgrading the skills of their workers. 
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The New Standards Project 

Connections between classrooms and the real world are also relevant to student assess- 
ment. Standardized assessment practices are often criticized forbearing little relevance to 
the skills and knowledge students will need when they leave school and enter the working 
world. Performance-based assessments are widely considered to be more relevant to real- 
world needs, because they assess a wide range of complex skills and knowledge, while 
standardized assessments may sometimes test only a student's knowledge of facts. 

Part of the philosophy behind the New Standards Project is that American schools 
frequently use tests as sorting devices to determine what students do and do not know. This 
creates student "winners" and "losers." Students may give up on school if they "lose" 
frequently. The New Standards Project operates on a different philosophy: rather than 
determining grades based on a one-time-only test, the proposed examinations would 
operate rather like the "merit badge" system used by scouting organizations. Students could 
accumulate "credits" as they demonstrate mastery of tasks. 11 



11 Ray Marshall and Marc 
Tucker. Thinking for a 
Living: Education and 
the Wealth of Nations, 
(New York, New York: 
BasicBooks. a Division 
of HarperCollins 
Publishers. 1992). 
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In 1990, the National Center on Education and the Economy, which published America 's 
Choice: High Skills or Low Wages/, joined forces with the Learning Research and 
Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh to design a national system of 
performance-based student evaluations leading to a Certificate oflnitial Mastery. Seventeen states, 
including Texas, have voluntarily joined the design effort. The evaluations would consist 
of three components: performance examinations, assessments of student portfolios, and 
assessments of student projects. Participants propose to develop a variety of examinations, 
each benchmarked to the same high national standards. Schools could choose which 
examinations they would use; however, students would have to meet the same high national 
standards to complete the examinations. Students could complete the evaluations within 
their own time frame, rather than at specified dates and times. The project's goal is for most 
students to complete the examinations by age 16, and be awarded a Certificate oflnitial 
Mastery. However, students who need more time to complete the evaluations could do so 
without penalty. After achieving a Certificate of Initial Mastery, students could pursue 
further education or technical training. The pro jeet team aims to complete the mathematics 
and language assessments by the 1993-94 school year. 



Jobs for America's Graduates 

First piloted in Delaware in 1979, this nationwide program helps young people in 18 states 
stay in high school and make successful school-to-work transitions. Program oversight is 
provided by a non-profit organization headquartered in Alexandria, Virginia, Jobs for 
America's Graduates (JAG). The program is geared to meet the needs of youths in high- 
risk situations. It involves about 300 high schools and 21 ,000 students. Students are divided 
into groups of 40, and a job specialist is assigned to each group, The specialist must devote 
at least 60 hours to each student during the school year in career-related activities. The 
activities usually involve the 37 workplace competencies developed by JAG and approved 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. Students are tested on the 37 competencies upon entry 
to and exit from the program. 

During their senior year, JAG participants are given assistance in finding jobs. After 
graduating, they are monitored for nine months to assess job loss, advancement, changes, 
and pursuit of higher education. During the 1989-90 school year, about 90 percent of the 
20,000 JAG participants either graduated from high school or received a GED certificate. 
Seventy-eight percent found work or pursued higher education. Of the JAG graduates who 
were employed, 64 percent had full^ime jobs. Twenty-nine percent pursued postsecondary 
education. 12 



Texas Policy and Initiatives 

While federal programs and legislation are important, successful school-to-work transition 
initiatives must be tailored to the needs of individual communities, states, and youths that 
they serve. Thus, initiatives at the state and local levels are especially important. The next 
chapter explores Texas policies and initiatives. 
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Chapter 5 

Texas 

School-to-Work 
Policy and 



^exas, like the rest of the nation, has long operated many 
programs designed to provide learners with workplace skills. In 
fact, Texas operates 21 separately funded and administered educa- 
tion, job training, and employment programs. These programs are 
administered by seven state agencies. The Texas system, like that of 
the rest of nation, has been marked by the lack of a systemic process 
for preparing learners to enter or advance in the workplace. While 
state agencies often coordinate efforts for the benefit of current and 
future workers, no one entity has been assigned to unify and 
coordinate these efforts. The Texas Council on Workforce and 
Economic Competitive, created by Senate Bill 642, aims to pro- 
vide that unifying structure. 
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Ann Richards, Governor of Texas 
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Texas Council on 
Workforce and Economic 
Competitiveness 

Senate Bill 642, passed by the 73rd Texas 
Legislature in the spring of 1993, intends to 
promote the development of a highly skilled 
Texas work force by providing systematic 
coordination of the states work force devel- 
opment efforts. The legislation created lo- 
cal work force development boards and 
established the Texas Council on Workforce 
and Economic Competitiveness (TCWEC) 
as a new state agency. This 45-member 
council will seek to promote more effective 
school- and training-to-work transition pro- 
cesses by unifying more than 21 separately 
funded and administered education, job 
training, and employment programs oper- 
ated by seven state agencies. The intended 
result will be a unified job training and 
program delivery system. The council has 
responsibility fordevelopingthe youth train- 
ing system outlined in the federal School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act of 1993, which 
was described in Chapter 4. TCWEC has 
formed alliances with the National Center 
on Education and the Economy and Jobs for 
the Future, which are providing technical 
assistance in implementing the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act and Texas House 
Bill 367 , the Workforce Development Ini- 
tiative for Youth, which is described later 
in this chapter. 

Among the council s responsibilities are to: 

+ promote the development of a well- 
educated, highly skilled work force 
through literacy, adult basic educa- 
tion, community education, appren- 
ticeships, and occupational skills edu- 
cation and training programs; 

♦ serve as an advocate for an integrated 
work force development system to 
provide quality services which address 
the needs of Texas businesses and 
workers; 

» promote and assist in the develop- 
ment of an industry-based skills stan- 
dards and certification system for oc- 
cupations requiring less than bacca- 
laureate-level education and training; 
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♦ recommend to the governor the com- 
ponents of a school- and training-to- 
work transition process; 

+ develop a local and state program de- 
livery system serving all Texans; 

♦ implement a statewide system for 
evaluating the effectiveness of allTexas 
work force development programs; 
and 

♦ establish and operate a comprehen- 
sive labor market information system 
that serves employers, students, work- 
ers, and state and local planning orga- 
nizations. 1 

The council has important implications for 
Texas school-to-work transitions because it 
has the potential to create a comprehensive 
and cohesive education and service deliv- 
ery svstem that can greatly enhance the 
work force skills and readiness of Texas 
learners. The task facing the council is 
complex. The rest of this chapter offers a 
look at that complexity, as it examines some 
of the state's efforts to prepare its learners 
for life in the 21st century. 

Creating "Smart Jobs" for Texas 

Texas Governor Ann Richards has made 
education, stabilizing the state's economy, 
and improving the skills of its work force a 
priority for her administration. One of the 
most important programs she has mandated 
is the "Smart Jobs" Plan. "Smart Jobs" aims 
to ensure a nationally and internationally 
competitive Texas work force by making 
sure that all Texans receive the education 
and training necessary for high-skill jobs in 
the 21st century. The idea is that high skills 
bring high wages, attract high-paying jobs 
to Texas, and boost the state's economy and 
quality of life. "Our goal," said Governor 
Richards, "is to graduate students and train 
adults to be job ready. If we can turn our 
educational system around, reduce dropout 
rates, and decrease illiteracy, then every 
employer in the country, in the world, will 
know that the Texas work force is the best 
trained and skilled in the world." 2 



The Smart Jobs Plan is a comprehensive 
strategy for wise use of the stated existing 
career and technical education, job train-. 
ing t adult education, and other program 
funds to implement a "smart jobs" approach 
in Texas. Several state agencies are cooper- 
ating to develop this plan, including the 
Texas Education Agency, Texas Department 
of Commerce, Texas Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Board, Texas Department of 
Human Services, Texas Employment Com- 
mission, and Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice. 

Plans for implementing "Smart Jobs" in- 
clude the following: 

♦ establishing an advisory group involv- 
ing partnership agencies; 

♦ convening business, industry, and la- 
bor leaders to determine the skill re- 
quirements of occupations in Texas; 

♦ conducting appropriate research, 
analysis, and verification steps to iden- 
tify and prioritize key industries and 
occupations critical to the economic 
growth of the state; 

♦ identifying and establishing industry 
occupation standards according to the 
world's highest standards; 

♦ establishing a method for validation 
keyed to regional and local labor mar- 
kets and employers; 

♦ establishing methods of implement- 
ing industry standards in Texas; 

♦ establishing a method of certifying in- 
dividuals who complete training; 

♦ establishing a method of guaranteeing 
the skill level of graduates or those 
who complete training in Texas; and 

♦ establishing a strong connection be- 
tween Texas training, skill standards, 
and skill guarantee efforts and the Texas 
Department of Commerce's business 
development expansion, retention, 
and recruitment efforts. 5 



The "Smart Jobs Fund* 4 

In February 1993 the 73rd Texas Legisla- 
ture established the "Smart Jobs Fund" to 
assist Texas businesses in training the work 
force of the future. One program goal is to 
enhance the competitive position of Texas 
businesses by improving the skills of Texas 
workers and increasing the number of high- 
skills, high-paying jobs available in the state. 
Matching grants will be given to employers 
who want to train new workers or upgrade 
the skills of current employees. 

Another goal of the Smart Jobs Fund is to 
provide an incentive for businesses to relo- 
cate to Texas or expand current opera- 
tions. The fund will also offer assistance to 
help businesses upgrade their technology. 

The program is financed by creating a fund 
using one-tenth of one percent of the state's 
unemployment compensation tax. Funds 
available for distribution f nould amount to 
about $50 million annually. The Texas 
Department of Commerce provides pro- 
gram oversight. 



3 Texas Department of 
Commerce. Texas 
Smart Jot* Plan.' FY! 
(Newsletter), (Austin. 
Texas: Texas 
Department of 
Commerce. 
January 1992). 



Texas Research League. 
"Employee Training 
Survey," Anmtytit 
(Newsletter), Austin. 
Texas: Texas Research 
League. November 
1992): p. 1. 
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The Texas Skills Development Program 

One crucial part of the "Smart Jobs Plan" is the Texas Skills Development Program (TSDP), 
which is the responsibility of the Texas Department of Commerce.The department was 
charged by the governor to "establish a skills development program that will establish 
employability standards with the help of business and industry." A key element in this plan 
is developing a methodology through which national standards can be adapted to Texas and 
validated regionally within Texas. The mission of the Texas Skills Development Program is 
to develop an education and work force training system that has the ability to measure skill 
levels and ensure that workers have the skills needed by business and industry to 
compete in a global economy. 

The main mandates for the Texas Skills Development Program are to: 

♦ identify industry-driven and validated skill standards developed by industry-recog- 
nized associations, foundations, and groups; 

♦ disseminate and encourage the use of skill standards by business, industry, and 
education; 

♦ promote the upgrading of vocational-technical curricula at all educational levels 
based on skill standards; and 

♦ encourage and assist in the development of a criterion-referenced certification 
process for students, graduates, workers, and training institutions. 

The career path skills identified by the Texas Department of Commerce as leading to 
"Smart Jobs" are illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 



SMART 
JOBS 

High-Wage 
High-Skill 
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CAREER PATH SKILLS 
LEADING TO SMART JOBS 



RETRAINING-LIFE LONG 
LEARNING 

As technology changes, workers need 
retraining to upgrade academic, workplace 
and technical skills. 



FIRM SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS 

Occupationally-specific knowledge and skills plus 
knowledge, skills and processes particular to a 
specific company or firm 



Certificate of 
Advanced Mastery 



OCCUPATIONALLY-SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS 

Core occupational knowledge and skills plns_specialty 
knowledge and skills that are particular to a set of 
occupations 



Core Occupational Skills 

• Foundation 

• Workplace 

• Occupational-Technical 



OCCUPATIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

Workplace skills plus core knowledge and skills that are 
transferable among broad industrial or occupational areas, such as 
electronics, computer applications, and instrumentation control 



Certificate of 
Initial Mastery 



WORKPLACE SKILLS 

Foundation knowledge and skills plus skills for working with resources, 
people, information, systems, and technology, includes learning to learn, 
listening and oral communication, creative thinking/problem solving, self- 
esteem, goal-setting, personal and career development, negotiation and 
teamwork, and organizational effectiveness/leadership 



Core initial 
skills necessary 
for any career 
or education 
path 



FOUNDATION KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

"Tool" skills, such as reading, writing, mathematics, speaking, listening, and higher 
order cognitive skills, as well as knowledge of subjects such as science 



Skill advancement must be recognized as a continuum of learning throughout life. Core skills should be transferrable across occupational 
areas. While this chart delineates the various types of necessary skills, it is important to acknowledge that core skills should be taught in 
an integrated fashion and core skill levels must advance as the student or worker progresses on his/her education career path. 



Source: Texas Department of Commerce 
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Quality Work Force Planning Committees 

Regional work force and occupational planning is crucial to creating a comprehensive 
training system. Quality Work Force Planning Committees provide that function, and so are 
a critical facet of Texas' work force preparation efforts. In 1987 the Texas Education 
Agency, Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, and the Texas Department of 
Commerce formed a triagency partnership to support the development of a skilled and 
educated Texas work force. Building upon demonstration projects and research, in 1990 
these agencies established 24 Quality Work Force Planning regions in Texas. Each region 
has formed a Quality Work Force Planning Committee with representation from business, 
industry, and education. (A list of contacts for these committees appears in the appendix.) 

These committees are charged with identifying regional program priorities based on 
projected employment growth for targeted occupations in key industries, establishing 
priorities for training programs that meet the employment needs of each region, and 
implementing service delivery plans to meet those needs. The committees coordinate their 
activities closely with business/ industry, schools, and other community representatives to 
ensure that Texas students are prepared for employment in the 21st century. The commit- 
tees also coordinate activities with Tech-Prep consortia. These consortia use labor market 
information about targeted occupations provided by the* committees as the basis for 
curriculum development. 

The State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee and SOCRATES 

Quality Work Force Planning Committees receive assistance from the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, SOICC is composed of representatives from the 
Texas Education Agency, Texas Department of Commerce, Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, and Texas Rehabilitation Commission. 
The committee has developed a variety of resources and materials to provide labor market 
information to teachers, counselors, students, business and industry, and the general 
public. The committee supports the efforts of Quality Work Force Planning Committees in 
part through the development of a software and training system called Standardized 
Occupational Components for Regional Analysis and Trends in Employment 
System (SOCRATES). The Texas Department of Commerce sponsored the development 
of the software. 
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The SOCRATES project, unique to Texas, 
was designed to assist Quality Work Force 
Planning Committees in analyzing the labor 
market dynamics of each planning region. It 
offers users an automated tool for planning 
the labor and education needs of an area. 
The software is designed to help users iden : 
tify key occupations in each area, the tasks 
and duties associated with each occupa- 
tion , and includes a directory showing where 
related programs are taught within each 
region. Each of the 24 planning regions is 
encouraged to collect local information on 
occupational wages, updated employer list- 
ings, changes in training programs, and analy- 
sis of industry projections. 

Education Efforts 

The Texas Education Agency, State Board of 
Education, Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, and other agencies have responsibil- 
ity for developing and overseeing the state's 
education efforts. Following are descrip- 
tions of efforts which impact student work 
force preparedness. 

The State Board of 
Education Task Force on 
High School Education 

Ensuring that students have the tools to lead 
successful lives after they leave high school 
is a major priority for Texas public educa- 
tion. In its 1992 report, One Student at a 
Time, the State Board of Education Task 
Force on High School Education examined 
the changing demands of today's environ- 
ment, called for greater excellence and eq- 
uity in the education of all Texas youth, and 
said that the skill levels of Texas workers 
must improve in order for the state to com- 
pete effectively in the high-skills work envi- 
ronment. The task force recommended com- 
prehensive changes in how schools are struc- 
tured. Among their recommendations is the 
creation of individual lesson plans flEPs) for 
all students, beginning in middle school. 
These IEPs would be based on students 1 
post-high school goals. Schools would moni- 
tor these IEPs throughout a student's middle 
school and high school career. 



The task force recommends the following 
actions: 

Campus-Level Actions: 

4 collaborate with parents to develop, 
monitor, and adjust an individual edu- 
cation plan anchored in explicit 
postsecondary goals valued by the stu- 
dent; 

+ include the development and moni- 
toring of individual education plans in 
the regularly scheduled advisory ac- 
tivities of all educational staff; 

4 develop intramural magnet programs 
and inter-school exchange arrange- 
ments to provide learning opportuni- 
ties comparable to the diverse interests 
and talents of students; and 

4 provide teachers time to collaboratively 
plan integrated, cross-curricuiar learn- 
ing opportunities for students. 



5 Texas Education 

Agency. One Stufrnt at 
a Time. (Austin. Texas: 
Texas Education 
Agency. January 1992). 
p. 40. 
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America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages!, National Center on Education and 
the Economy, pp. 3-4. 
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h Robert W. Glover and 
Kenneth W. Tolo. ct 
al.. Bridging the Cap: 
tmpUmtnting School 
to-Work Transition in 
Austin. (Austin, Texas: 
Lyndon Raines 
Johnson School of 
Public Affairs. The 
University of Texas at 
Austin. 1995). p. 40. 

" Ibid. 



Classroom-Level Actions: 

♦ ground the student's learning opportunities in the student's individual education plan; 

♦ use the curriculum to build learning opportunities that enable students to succeed in real 
world tasks; 

. ♦ employ curriculum materials, instructional practices, and learning contexts appropriate to 
the student's culture, individual learning style, and postsecondary goals; 

♦ use relevant authentic assessments to direct instruction and support continuous progress; 
and 

♦ teach in context, so that learning to know does not become separated from learning to do. 5 



New Standards Project 

Many assessment practices commonly used in schoob-such as multiple choice assessments 
which measure students' knowledge of facts-have been criticized as detrimental to "real 
world" learning. It is more appropriate, say researchers, to use authentic assessments, 
which measure a multitude of skills. Authentic assessment is central to Texas' involvement 
in the New Standards Project, which is administered by the National Center on Education 
and the Economy and the Learning Development Laboratory at the University of Pittsburgh. 
One goal of the project is to develop performance-based assessments in the form of projects 
that require students to apply academic principles and knowledge. The New Standards 
Project will culminate in a series of individual and group project assessments. 6 (See Chapter 
4 for more information about the New Standards Project.) 

This shift tov/ard performance-based assessment will have an important impact on Texas 
school-to-work transitions. Standardized assessments, unless very carefully contructed, 
usually measure two things: students' knowledge of facts, and how well they perform on 
W j — 7 p n r f standardized tests. In the workplace, em- 
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America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages/* 
National Center on Education and the Economy, p. 13. 



ployees are valued according to how well 
they perform tasks, and usually not accord- 
ing to how many facts they know and can 
recall. By focusing assessment processes on 
performance-based measures rather than 
on standardized, multiple-choice tests, 
schools help students learn the importance 
of high performance on tasks, and can bet- 
ter assess students' skills. The focus of in- 
struction shifts away from simply teaching 
facts, to teaching students how to apply 
those fhCts to real-world situations. 

Glover and Tolo et al. (1993) verify the 
importance of assessment in effective school- 
to-work transition efforts. The New Stan- 
dards Project has important implications for 
school-to-work transitions, according to the 
researchers. "First," the researchers say, "the 
new assessments offer hope for improving 
instruction in the foundation skills that stu- 
dents cany into the workplace. Second, the 
performance-based project approach to as- 
sessment opens possibilities of using work- 
place applications and engaging industry 
representatives in the process of student 
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The Master Plan for Career and Technical Education 

School-to-work transition efforts are central to the Master Plan for Career and Technical 
Education, the result of joint efforts between the Texas Education Agency, Texas Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Higher Education Coordinating Board. The goals and objectives of 
the new plan mirror closely the principles outlined in this document on school-to- work 
transition. Rather than making schools solely responsible for career and technical educa- 
tion, the new master plan recognizes the importance for extensive coordination between 
schools, business and industry, planning bodies, and higher education. 

Published in 1993, the Master Planfor Career and Technical Education addresses the need 
for comprehensive school-to-work-transition preparation by refocusing the state's goals for 
career and technical education. The plan was developed by a task force which included 
representatives from Texas Education Agency, Texas Department of Commerce, Texas 
Higher Education Coordinating Board, public schools, community and technical colleges, 
business and industry, and labor. Recommendations solicited at hearings held across the 
state were also incorporated. Implementation of the plan will be the responsibility of all 
three agencies. 

The plan is built around five goals which aim to ensure an excellent career and technical 
education for all Texans, and secure Texas' place in the global economy. Each of the three 
agencies has developed objectives and strategies to support the goals. The goals for public 
education are: 

Goal I: Students and adult learners: Meet the needs of Texans for world-class 
education and training, ensuring that all learners acquire the knowledge 
and skill necessary for success in the workplace and society. 

Goal II: Business, industry, and labor: Meet the needs of Texas business, 
industry, and labor for an educated, skilled, and globally competitive 
work force. 

Goal III: Faculty and staff: Meet the professional development needs of Texas 
faculty and staff to ensure successful student and adult learner outcomes 
for all public and training institutions. 

Goal IV: Stale communications: Meet the needs of Texans for comprehensive 
information about state labor markets, career and technical education, 
and economic development issues. 

Goal V: Adequate resources: Meet the needs of career and technical education 
and provide for adequate resources to develop an educated and skilled 
workforce. 8 

The introduction to Ttte Master Plan for Career and Technical Education is reproduced 
in the appendix of this document. 

Tech-Prep Systems 

Tech-Prep is an important element of Texas career and technical education. Tech-Prep in 
Texas is viewed as a process or system, rather than as a program, because of its comprehen- 
sive and coherent nature. Tech-Prep prepares students for careers in such areas as applied 
science, engineering technology, aquaculture, mechanical arts, industrial arts or trades, 
agriculture, health, business, or other emerging occupations. At the national level, legisla- 
tion requires that Tech-Prep offer a nonduplicative course sequence which combines the 
last two years of high school with two years of further study in a community college. The 
programs target students in general education, challenging them with courses that are often 
more difficult than those in the regular curriculum. Texas Tech-Prep policy exceeds 
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national standards by requiring four years of high school training followed by at least 
two years of postsecondary training. 

Tech-Prep has been in limited use in the U.S. since 1985. The Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board experimented with this approach, using federal 
vocational education monies to fund nine pilot "2 + 2" sites. Widespread 
development of this approach began in 1990, when the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act encouraged the develop- 
ment of Tech-Prep systems and provided federal funding. 

The Perkins Act requires that Tech-Prep systems provide 
career guidance and assessment services for students 
^ before they enter the sequence, professional develop- 
\ ment for staff, student support services such as child 
\ tH ' \ care and transportation, and equal access for special 
* * populations. "Equal access" Includes providing stu- 

dent support services appropriate to the needs of 
Tech-Prep participants, such as child care and trans- 
portation. States are 
required to give "spe- 
cial consideration" to 
Tech-Prep efforts that 
are developed in con- 
sultation with busi- 
ness and industry; 
address dropout pre- 
vention and recovery, 
especially for mem- 
bers of special populations; offer effective placement services; and provide for transfer to 
four-year baccalaureate programs. 

Tech-Prep runs parallel to college preparatory curricula, and offers a sequence of courses 
which prepare students for a two-year technical degree program in a community college or 
entry into an apprenticeship program. Tech-Prep sequences lead to an associate degree or 
a certificate of achievement. 

Tech-Prep systems are operated by consortia of businesses, secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. Texas uses its 24 Quality Work Force Planning regions as the basis 
for these consortia, with one additional consortium. (Refer to the resource appendix of this 
document for a list of Texas consortia.) 

Tech-Prep is viewed in Texas as an important system for school restructuring, with heavy 
emphasis on staff development and effective counseling. Texas requirements forTech-Prep 
exceed federal mandates in several respects. Consortia are asked to devise sequences of 
study that begin in ninth grade, rather than eleventh grade, and continue through two years 
of postsecondary training. These sequences must integrate both academic and workplace 
learning experiences, while also incorporating college-preparatory coursework, critical 
thinking skills, and the skills outlined by the Secretary's Commission on Necessary Skills 
(SCANS). Tech-Prep systems must also be linked to opportunities for advanced technical 
skills training or baccalaureate study. 

As of April 1993, the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board and the Texas Education 
Agency had recognized more than 100 programs which meet Texas' high standards for 
TechPrep curricula. See Chapters 3, 4, and 7 for more about Tech-Prep. 
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Vocational and Academic Integration 

Texas is exploring other ways to link academic and career training. 
The Texas Education Agency provided funding in 1992-1993 to 13 
pilot schools which are exploring ways to integrate vocational and 
academic education. The Educational Development and Train- 
ing Center at East Texas State University is providing project 
oversight. The pilot sites are Abilene Independent School District 
(ISD), Austin ISD, Boles Home ISD, Cooper ISD, Cumby ISD, 
Greenville ISD, Mansfield ISD, Pampa ISD, Round Rock ISD, 
Schleicher ISD, Socorro ISD, Tyler ISD, and Wilmer-Hutchins ISD. 
The program focuses on making course materials relevant to the 
"real world/ Each school determines its program.and direction, as 
"real world" realities vary greatly from town to town. Strategies 
focus on a rigorous integrated curriculum and using team-teaching 
methods to reach all students. SCANS skills and competencies are 
emphasized. 
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The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) has been active 
since 1988 in developing curricula which integrate academic and 
vocational curriculum. (See Chapter 3.) The Texas Education 
Agency, a member of the SREB, has selected 12 Texas pilot sites which will implement the 
SREB "High Schools That Work" model during the 1 993- 1 994 school year using Carl Perkins 
funds. The Texas "High Schools That Work" pilot sites are Central Senior High School, 
Beaumont ISD; Elgin High School, Elgin ISD; Fabens High School, Fabens ISD; LBJ High 
School. Austin ISD; Lexington High School, Lexington ISD; Los Fresnos High School, Los 
Fresnos CISD; Louis Fox Technical High School, San Antonio ISD; North Side High School, 
Fort Worth ISD; Tomball High School, Tomball ISD; University High School, Waco ISD; West 
Orange-Stark High School, West Orange-Cove CISD; and Woodville High School, Woodville 
ISD. 



Committee on Student Learning 

The Committee on Student Learning was formed in 1991 by the 72nd Texas Legislature 
(House Bill 2885) to make recommendations to the Legislative Education Board and the 
State Board of Education on a variety of factors affecting student learning. This 16-member 
committee reported directly to the Legislative Education Board. It was chaired by the 
Commissioner of Education, and included classroom teachers from primary and secondary 
schools, a member of the Higher Education Coordinating Board, school administrators, and 
representatives from the State Board of Education and professional education organizations. 
The committee was charged with the following: 

♦ to identify the knowledge and skills essential for elementary and secondary students: 

♦ to develop a statewide assessment program for elementary students that is primarily 
performance-based, uses a variety of methodologies to determine master}' of essential 
skills and knowledge, and is designed to assess students in at least two elementary 
grade levels; 

♦ to develop a statewide assessment program for secondary students that is primarily 
performance-based, uses a variety of methodologies to determine mastery of essential 
skills and knowledge, and provides criteria for a certificate of initial mastery; 

♦ to recommend appropriate uses by public schools and school districts of the results 
of the statewide assessment program; 
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Texas Education 
Anencv. ttvport of the 
Committer on Student 
Learning, t Austin. 
Texas: Texas fcdiicatton 
Agency. IWM 



♦ to recommend changes to state laws, school district policies, budget procedures, and 
other factors that inhibit schools from adopting strategies designed to ensure student 
attainment of the essential knowledge and skills; 

+ to recommend fair and accurate indicators to measure the level of student achieve- 
ment in public schools and school districts, and measures that would assist schools and 
districts in which student learning is below expected levels; 

♦ to recommend modifications in college entrance requirements that inhibit public 
schools from adopting strategies that are designed to ensure that students achieve the 
essential knowledge and skills; 

♦ to identify the time, support, and resources that are necessary for schools to achieve 
the essential knowledge and skills; and 

♦ to create recommendations for replacing course or class credit requirements with 
requirements for core competencies, including critical thinking skills, for the purpose 
of improving and evaluating student performance. 9 



During 1992-1993, the committee focused on reviewing research and discussing issues 
relating to essential skills and knowledge, applied learning, results-driven education, 
student assessment, successful practices, and current Texas educational policies and 
programs. It recommended comprehensive assessments at Grades 4, 8, and 10. Mastery of 
the Grade 10 assessment would serve as a condition for exiting high school with a diploma. 
The committee also developed a public process to determine what students should know 
and be able to do when they graduate from high school. The public process, "Raising 
Expectations to Meet Real-World Needs," is profiled below. 
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Raising Expectations to Meet Real-World Needs 

An outgrowth of the work of the Committee of Student Learning, this project seeks to inform 
the public of the global changes that are affecting learners; give the general public and private 
sector a chance to discuss the implications of these changes; and align what students learn in 
school, what they are tested on, and how they are taught in order to focus on what they need 
to know and be able to do to succeed in the real world. The project has two components: Real- 
World Forums and the State Panel on Student Skills and Knowledge. 

Real- World Forums, which were held in 
October and November of 1993, were de- 
signed to gather information about what the 
public feels students neeti to learn and be 
able to do to succeed in the real world. 
Forums were scheduled throughout the 
state, so that all Texans had an opportunity 
to participate. Participants viewed a video 
which describes the future of Texas and the 
world. Then they discussed the implica- 
tions of this information for the graduates of 
Texas public scnools. Participants were 
asked to describe the skills and knowledge 
that they feel today's students need for 
tomorrow's world. The resulting discussions 
will be analyzed at the regional level, and 
summaries sent to the State Panel on Stu- 
dent Skills and Knowledge. Based on public 
comment, the panel will develop recom- 
mendations on essential skills and knowl- 
edge, The summaries and recommendations 
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from the panel will be submitted to the State Board of Education in Spring 1994, and will 
be used to guide state policy about curriculum, student assessment, and instruction. 

The State Panel on Student Skills and Knowledge was formed to review the opinions 
of the thousands of Texans who participated in the Real World Forums. The panel is 
composed of 75 representatives of business, industry and labor, higher education, legisla- 
tive staff, community groups, civic organizations, public education, and parents. This panel 
will participate and solicit participation in the Real World Forums, analyze the public's 
views of essential skills, and recommend the essential skills and knowledge to the State 
Board of Education 

Transition Services for Participants in Special Education 

School-to-work transition services are required for all special education participants in 
Texas. The State Board of Education (SBOE) Rules for Special Education, 19 TAC §89.201(b), 
mandate that all students participating in special education programs receive services 
which will enable them to make the transition from school to adult life, helping them 
achieve maximum independence and integration into the community. The rules define 
transitional services as "services, both of short and extended duration, that enable persons 
with disabilities to live in the community, participate in work and other meaningful 
activities, have access to appropriate medical, mental health and nonmedical support 
services, and engage in satisfying social interactions." 

Students who are eligible for special education services include those who are determined 
by a licensed medical professional to have one of the following conditions: 



♦ orthopedic handicap; 

♦ serious health impairment; 

♦ auditory handicap; 

♦ visual handicap; /. 

♦ deaf and blind; 

♦ mental retardation; 

♦ emotionally disturbed; 

♦ learning disabled; 

♦ speech handicap; 

♦ autism; or 

♦ multiple handicaps. 10 
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Transition planning must begin by age 16 for each student. Planning must be initiated at the 
school district level, and always includes the parents or guardian. To the extent possible, 
the following persons must be involved in the planning process: representatives from 
general, special, and vocational education; and representatives of appropriate state agen- 
cies. Desired transition outcomes are planned based on current information about each 
student's knowledge, skills, abilities, and preferences. The planning group identifies the 
support services that each student will need as an adult in order to attain the desired 
transition outcomes. The planners determine how and when the services will be delivered. 
An Individual Transition Plan OTP) is then devised for each student. The plan identifies 
employment, education, independent living, recreation, social, and leisure options. 

Comprehensive Developmental Guidance and Counseling 
Program 

This program provides systematic guidance to all students through a guidance curriculum 
which addresses motivation to achieve, decision making, goal setting, planning and 
problem solving skills, and interpersonal and cross cultural effectiveness. The Individual 
Planning component assists students in monitoring and understanding their own educa- 
tional and career development, thus facilitating healthy transitions to the work force. 



1 Texas Mate Board 01 
Education. State Board 
of Education. Raits for 
Special Education, 
19 TACS89.20!(b). 

1 1 John Sharp. Against the 
Grain: High-Quality 
Low-Cost Government 
for Texas. (Austin, 
Texas: Texas 
Comptroller of Public 
Accounts. 1995) 
p 112. 
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' * Texas senator Rodney 
Ellis. Workforce 
Development Initiative 
for Youth. SB 567. 
April 1993. p. 4. 

14 Ibid., p. 3. 



Texas Comptroller John Sharp's Proposals 

State Comptroller John Sharp, in a January 1993 performance review of state government, 
further promoted Texas school-to-work transition efforts by calling for the establishment of 
a youth apprenticeship program and a Texas Youth Corps. Sharp estimates that the 
apprenticeship program wojuld cost $5.1 million per year, while the Youth Corps would 
cost $8.5 million each year. 11 

The Texas Youth Corps would offer a way for youths to acquire work skills and locate job 
opportunities. If Sharps Texas Youth Corps becomes a reality, it would involve unemployed 
young people age 1 6 through 24 in service projects. Young people would participate in such 
projects as making public facilities available to the disabled, serving in hospitals or nursing 
homes, or working on conservation or housing projects. The program would provide 
participants with work skills, educational and job opportunities, improved self-esteem, life 
skills, and the satisfaction of community involvement. More than 40 cities and 18 states have 
already established youth service corps. 12 

The Workforce Development Initiative for Youth 

Legislators acted on Sharp's apprenticeship proposal almost immediately. Legislation to 
establish a Texas youth apprenticeship program and improve the transition of youths from 
school to work was approved by the 73rd Texas Legislature in the spring of 1993. The 
Workforce Development Initiative for Youth (Senate Bill 367) established two pro- 
grams which will improve the work force preparedness of Texas youths. The legislation 
established two pilot programs: a Career Pathways Pilot Program and a Youth Appren- 
ticeship Grant Pilot Program. 

The Career Pathways Program will help secondary school students enter the work force. 
The program will be open to students who have successfully completed the 10th grade. 
Participants would be guided "through a learning process that integrates school and work 
and high school with the first few years of postsecondary learning," says the legislation. 13 

The Youth Apprenticeship Grant Pilot Program will "provide high-quality supervised 
learning opportunities for students at the workplace of a participating employer." 14 The 
program will be based on strong employer involvement and commitment. It will serve 1 1 th 
and 12th graders and continue through the "first few years" of postsecondary learning. 
Students will be limited to a four-year participation. 

The legislation calls for both pilot programs to foster interactive, team-based learning in the 
classroom and workplace; include curricula on all aspects of the industry in which the 
student is training; use competency-based measures for evaluating student progress; place 
strong emphasis on occupational safety; provide both academic and occupational creden- 
tials; provide access and support to groups, including women, minority group members, 
and persons with disabilities, and address issues presented by diversity in society and the 
workplace; and involve industries and occupations that offer entry-level jobs with good 
opportunities for career advancement into high-skill, high- wage jobs. The legislation also 
created a 19-mcmber design committee to oversee development of the programs, build 
public awareness, and advise the governor and legislature about the plan's implementation. 



Actions in Other States 

Texas is not alone in its efforts to improve youths' preparation for life after school. The next 
chapter explores school-to-work transition efforts in other states. 
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Chapter 6 



School-to-Work 
Policy and 
Initiatives in 
Other States 



Lany states arc creating programs which address 
the necessity for more effective school-to-work transitions. Accord- 
ing to the William T. Grant Foundation (1991) these initiatives 
generally fall into nine categories: 1 

♦ student apprenticeships; 

♦ school-to-employment transitions; 

♦ human resource investment planning bodies; 

♦ youth community service; 

♦ technical preparation (Tech-Prep); 

♦ school/business partnerships; 

♦ alternative learning centers; 

♦ new pathways to postsecondary education; and 

♦ creative funding mechanisms for human investment. 

This chapter examines a few examples of these programs and 
initiatives. 
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1 William T. Grant 

Foundation Commission 
on Work. Family and 
Citizenship ct ai . 
States and Communi- 
ties on the Move: 
Policy initiatives to 
Build a World Class 
Workforce. (Washington 
UC: William T. Cram 
Foundation. 1991). 
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Student Apprenticeships 

Apprenticeships are among the oldest forms of high-skills job training. Rules guiding 
apprenticeships were included in the Code of Hammurabi, which governed Babylon some 
4,000 years ago. Apprenticeships were widely used in America until the industrial 
revolution, when mass production called for repetitious practices and low skills. College 
became the socially approved route to success, and apprenticeships declined drastically. 2 

In Europe, youth apprenticeships did not fall into disfavor, and have been widely used for 
many years. For example, Germany trains about 70 percent of its youth-1.7 million-in 
apprenticeships with some 500,000 employers. U.S. apprenticeships serve only about 
300,000 individuals, most of whom are in their late twenties or older. 3 However, U.S. 
apprenticeships for younger persons are increasing, supported by federal and state initia- 
tives aimed at increasing the availability of apprenticeship programs. 

Arkansas created a youth apprenticeship program in 1991 in response to legislation 
introduced by then-governor Bill Clinton. Target occupations include health services, 
industrial machiners, small-scale retail management, metal-working, and food service 
processing/management. The program is based on joint business/education partnerships 
and is funded with revenues from a one-half cent sales tax increase, a tax on the sale of used 
vehicles, and a one-half percent increase in state corporate income taxes. 

Authorized by 1991 legislation, the Oregon Youth Apprenticeship Training Program 
provided training for up to 100 high school students during its pilot phase. Participants must 
be at least 16 years old and enrolled in a technical or vocational program. Students can work 
up to 20 hours per week. Employers pay students salaries equivalent to 80 percent of the 
going wage for the positions. 

Now in the testing phase, the Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program will 
initially focus on metal working industries. Key design elements include portfolio assess- 
ment, work-based mentoring, the integration of academic and vocational instruction, and 
work-based curriculum projects developed by the Learning Research and Development 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh. The program includes a four-year integrated 
curriculum combining academic, technical and occupational education for 16- to 17-year- 
olds who have completed the tenth grade. 
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The Council of Great Lakes Governors includes the governors of Indiana, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio. The council's 
Youth Apprenticeship and School-to-Work Initiative will reinforce school-to-work 
transition by providing an information clearinghouse to help members create or expand 
programs; facilitating coordination of efforts among member states; and developing 
compatible, and mutually understood and recognized standards among various state 
programs, so that student apprentices certified in one state would be able to work in other 
member states. 

Texas, Oregon, Washington, Georgia, Ohio, California, Indiana, Massachusetts, and Maine 
have also implemented legislation or are exploring options which will help youths enter the 
job market through apprenticeships. See Chapter 3 for more about apprenticeships. 

School-to~Employment Transitions 

Many states are either planning or implementing comprehensive school-to- work transition 
policies. Among these are Oregon, Wisconsin, Vermont, Minnesota, and New York. 

In 1991 Oregon instituted legislation aimed at vastly increasing student achievement in 
order to produce a highly skilled work force for the 21st century. The plan includes 
enhancement of early childhood programs and adding ungraded programs for Grades K-3. 
It calls for raising curriculum and performance to world-class standards through higher 
achievement in reading, mathematics and science, and by utilizing performance-based 
testing. The program provides for students to achieve a Certificate of Initial Mastery in 
academic areas by the end of tenth grade, after which time they enter either a college- 
preparatory, vocational, or professional program. 

Wisconsin passed its School-to-Work Initiative in 1 991 . Key components include multidisci- 
plinary performance-based assessments in the tenth grade that are based on parental 
involvement, mandatory Tech-Prep programs in each district, youth apprenticeships, and 
optional enrollment for high school students in postsecondary classes. 

Wisconsin has also developed a statewide school-to-work transition approach by legislat- 
ing and developing an Education for Employment curriculum for Grades K-l 2. These career 
development resources were developed by the Vocational Studies Center of the University 
of Madison at Wisconsin. The teacher handbooks provide resource materials, activity 
guides, and student worksheets that allow the materials to be used in a variety of subject 
areas. Continuity is a crucial part of the curriculum; teachers know what activities students 
have done in the past and what they will be exposed to in the future. Many of the activities 
require students to explore career options outside of school and develop long-range career 
plans. In middle school, students develop a "Career Options Jr. Student Planner." A section 
of the planner calls for students to devise a four-year plan that will help them reach long-term 
career goals. This encourages young people to plan what courses they will need to take in 
high school to help them achieve career goals. All students participate in the curriculum. 4 

Several states have established planning councils to study school-to-work transition. Among 
these are the Vermont Getting Ready to Work Study Commission; the Minnesota 
Task Force on Education and Employment Transitions; and the New York Task 
Force on Creating Career Pathways for New York's Youth. 
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Human Resource Investment Planning Bodies 

Several states have formed agencies, commissions or subcabinet groups to develop human 
investment strategies. These strategies are often aimed at coordinating the activities of each 
state's education, economic development and training agencies. Committees often include 
representatives from business, education, government, and labor. States using this ap- 
proach include Oregon, Indiana, New York, Massachusetts, Washington, New Jersey, and 
California. 
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Youth Community Service 

Many states and communities are adopting youth service programs. 
The momentum.is based on the belief that youths who serve others 
gain increased self-worth and become better citizens by contributing 
to their communities. Service can also make learning more relevant 
to students' lives. More than 3,000 service programs operate in the 
nation's schools. Some school systems, such as Atlanta and Detroit, 
require service for graduation. Job Training Partnership Act monies 
are increasingly used to fund service programs. 
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Among statewide efforts are those in Pennsylvania, which in- 
vests about $10 million in federal and state funds to support 
community service and volunteer programs, including a Pennsylvania Conservation Corps 
for unemployed persons; Minnesota, which was the first state to create a statewide youth 
service program for all young people; and Maryland, which was the first state to require 
each school to make service opportunities available to its students and require service for 
graduation. 

Other states which have enacted legislation to fund community service programs include 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, and Washington. The District of Colum- 
bia is also seeking ways to fund community service programs. 5 Texas Comptroller John 
Sharp has proposed that the state form a Texas Youth Corps to give youths work site and 
community service experience. 

Technical Preparation (Tech-Prep) 

Tech-Prep sequences are being developed all across the United States. Tech-Prep combines 
at least two years of high school with two or more years in a community college in a 
nonduplicative, coherent sequence of courses. Tech-Prep prepares students for careers in 
such areas as applied science, engineering technology, aquaculture, mechanical arts, 
industrial arts or trades, agriculture, health, or business. Tech-Prep has been in limited use 
in the U.S. since 1985. Widespread development of this approach began in 1990, when the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act encouraged the develop- 
ment of Tech-Prep programs and provided national funding. Tech-Prep systems are 
operated by consortia of businesses, secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 
(See Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 7 for more about Tech-Prep.) 

School/Business Partnerships 

Cooperation between community elements is major theme in the literature about school- 
to-work transition. Government, education, business, and the nonprofit private sector must 
join forces to develop new standards for curriculum and academic achievement, provide 
work-based learning opportunities for in-school and out-of-school youths, and invest public 
and private resources in the education and training of youths and adults. 6 Efforts at 
establishing partnerships are occurring in many states and communities. Among the best 
examples of these efforts are the Boston Compact (see Chapter 3), and Fort Worth ISO's 
Project C 3 (see Chapter 7). 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Alternative Learning Centers 

Alternative learning centers perform a vital role in helping prepare learners to enter the 
work force. Traditional approaches to education do not succeed for all students, as high 
dropout rates demonstrate. Alternative learning centers provide supportive, experiential 
learning environments for students who have not been well served by traditional classroom 
education. Research shows that students who do not respond to a traditional approach 
often succeed in an atmosphere that provides hands-on, experiential learning situations. 7 
Learning is supported even more if education is coordinated with the availability of services 
such as child and health care, career and family counseling, or job placement. Alternative 
learning centers frequently offer all of these services. Many of these programs also include 
a significant job training or school-to-work transition component. A number of states are 
developing policies establishing alternative learning centers. Below are just a few examples 
of these programs. 

New Jersey School-Based Youth Services Program: In 1988 New Jersey established 
the School-Based Youth Services Program to help youths ages 13-19 complete their 
education and obtain skills that would lead either to employment or further education, 
and promote healthy future lives. The program links education and human service 
delivery in a tt one-stop-shopping" format by locating centers at or near secondary 
schools. Each community designs its program to meet local needs. All centers must 
offer core services which include health care, mental health and family counseling, job 
and employment training, and substance abuse counseling. Many centers also provide 
child care, tutoring, parenting education, family planning, transportation, and informa- 
tion hot lines. Programs operate before and after school, and are often year-round. 

New York School to Employment (STEP) Program: This program provides career 
planning, vocational exploration, and remedial education services to low-income 
dropouts ages 1 6-20. The program is designed to get dropouts back ioto school and help 
them make the transition from school to work. The program offers students a guarantee 
of employment upon program completion in return for obtaining a GED certificate 
while working in subsidized jobs. Services are provided by a community-based agency, 
which must offer recruitment, preemployment skills, counseling, job development, 
tutoring, and basic skills remediation. Providers must establish links with local social 
services providers, human service agencies, and employers. Firms receive up to a 50 
percent subsidy for employing STEP students. 

New York Skills Opportunity Centers: These statewide centers serve youths ages 
16-21 who have left school without receiving a high school diploma. These centers 
provide youths with basic education, skills training, workplace-based training, employ- 
ment and career counseling, work experience and internships, job placement, and 
mentoring. 

Kentucky and Minnesota are among other states which have developed comprehen- 
sive approaches which include alternative centers 

Texas Approaches 

The states cited above are not alone in developing school-to-work transition initiatives. 
Texas is making great strides in this area. The next chapter examines some Texas efforts 
to improve students 1 work force preparation. 
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Chapter 



Efforts in Texas 
Schools and 
Communities 
Which Improve 
Students' Work 
Force Preparation 



^^^^ exas schools, communities, and businesses are increas- 
ingly recognizing the need for more effective efforts which help 
prepare students for the working world. This chapter shows some 
of the forms these efforts may take. It includes examples of efforts 
such as alternative programs which, while not focusing primarily 
on work skills, do impact the work force preparation of young 
people. The examples in this chapter are provided only as illustra- 
tions: this chapter is by no means an exhaustive profile of Texas 
efforts. The Texas Education Agency Clearinghouse does not en- 
dorse these efforts as truly exemplary. 

The programs profiled below were collected by recommendation 
from Texas Education Agency staff, outside experts, and through a 
sampling survey conducted by the Texas Education Agency Clear- 
inghouse. Schools wishing to nominate their efforts for inclusion in 
the clearinghouse data base and future publications may complete 
and return the survey form in the appendix of this document. 

School/Business/Community Partnerships 

The following projects demonstrate some of the linkages that 
schools, businesses, and communities have formed in order to 
make education more relevant to the real world. 
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Project C 3 (Community, Corporation, 
Classrooms), Fort Worth Independent 
School District (ISD). This district-wide 
project has been widely recognized as one 
of the best efforts in the nation to prepare 
students for life outside of school. A coop- 
erative project of the Fort Worth ISD and 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, C 3 helps 
ensure that Fort Worth schools educate 
young people for future success, both in 
college and in the workplace. The project is 
based on workplace needs as identified by 
the Fort Worth community. 

Based on input from 3500 employees repre- 
senting 280 businesses, the performance 
requirements for 850 jobs were determined. 
Workers and supervisors began by identify- 
ing tasks common to each job. Next, they 
wrote detailed explanations about how 
workers perform each task. Finally, they 
specified the level of proficiency necessary 
to perform each task. The results indicated 
a need to prepare students with far more 
than the basics of reading, writing, and 
mathematics. The district recognized a need 
to raise their expectations for students, and 
to emphasize mathematics, communication 
skills, reasoning and problem solving, origi- 
nality and creativity, and computer literacy. 
Personal characteristics necessary for suc- 
cess were also identified and targeted for 
development. These qualities include reli- 
ability, responsibility, and the ability to work 
in teams. 

Fort Worth educators used this information 
to identify the skills necessary for employ- 
ment in the Texas work force. Student 
training and curricula are being developed 
to meet these needs. Curricula and peda- 
gogy are delivered in a way that ties school 
to the world outside school walls. Teachers 
strive to connect instruction with real-world 
applications. Students practice and demon- 
strate real-world applications by working in 
teams, writing reports, making presenta- 
tions, conducting research, questioning as- 
sumptions, and learning to develop their 
ideas. A substantial professional develop- 
ment component trains teachers to develop 
applied curricula which links school con- 
tent to required work force skills. Project 
funding is provided in part by grants from 
J.C. Penney, the National Alliance of Busi- 
ness, Burlington Northern Foundation, the 



Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, the 
College Board, and Texas Instruments. 

Project C 3 incorporates many strategies and 
initiatives, and has been selected as a pilot 
site for several national initiatives, Among 
the elements in place as part of Project C 3 
are: 

♦ Equity 2000, a major national effort to 
increase the number of low-income 
and minority students who success- 
fully attend college. Fort Worth is one 
of six sites nationally to participate in 
the pilot project. The initiative is 
funded by the Ford Foundation, the 
DeWitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund, 
the Amon G. Carter Foundation, the 
General Electric Foundation, the Mead- 
ows Foundation, and the Sid W. 
Richardson Foundation. 

♦ Fort Worth ISD is one of 15 school 
districts nationwide to participate in 
The New Standards Project, a na- 
tional effort described in Chapter 3 of 
this document. The goals of the New 
Standards Project are to define world- 
class standards and to develop a na- 
tional examination system that 
includes performance-based examina- 
tions, individual and group student 
projects, and portfolios of student 
work. It is expected that performance- 
oriented assessments will help students 
see the connection between effort put 
into school and their future goals. 

♦ TechLab 2000 is a network of nine 
technology labs that are part of the 
curriculum at five Fort Worth high 
schools and four middle schools. The 
computer-managed network gives stu- 
dents experience in the areas of robot- 
ics, computer-aided manufacturing, 
systems simulations, word processing, 
and computer-assisted publishing. Stu- 
dents experiment with satellite tech- 
nology, pneumatic structures, 
rocketry, aerodynamic testing, flight 
simulation, space-frame construction, 
and super conductivity. High school 
students also experiment with audio/ 
video production, applied physics, and 
computer applications. 
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Fort Worth is involved in many other efforts, 
including developing authentic learning tasks 
which incorporate recommendations from 
the Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS), and is developing a 
process for compiling competency portfolios 
of student efforts for each student in the 
district. 1 Contact: Dr. Gary C Standridge, (817) 
871-2401, or (817)871-2400. 

Austin Adopt-A-School Program, Aus- 
tin ISD, Austin, Texas. Adopt-A-School 
programs, which exist nationwide, facili- 
tate school-to- work transitions by encour- 
aging interaction and partnership between 
businesses and schools. This interaction 
can help expose students to the working 
world. Austin is home to one of the largest 
Adopt-A-School programs in the country, 
Business participants in this program "adopt" 
a school, encouraging employees to volun- 
teer time and effort to many facets of the 
school experience. Each adopter chooses 
the area or areas in which it would like to be 
involved. Business involvement may range 
from making a monetary donation to pro- 
viding equipment, mentors, tutors, or train- 
ing programs. During the 1991-92 school 
year, Austin Adopt-A-School partnerships 
involved nearly 10,000 volunteers who de- 
voted over 147,000 hours to schools, and 
gave in-kind cash contributions of 
$3,330,682.00. 2 

Crockett High School/Motorola MOS- 
11, Austin ISD, Austin, Texas. Motorola 
MOS-1 1 has "adopted" Crockett High School 
by forming an ongoing partnership. 
Motorola employees volunteer their time to 
introduce students to the "real world" and 
provide mentoring and tutoring assistance. 
The company also provides high-perfor- 
mance training to Crockett High School 
teachers. In the 1993-1994 schoolyear, two 
Crockett students who are interested in 
pursuing an engineering career will have a 
chance to work in Motorola's Oak Hill, Texas, 
facility, where they will be supervised by a 
vice president. 

Motorola also provides monetary support. 
A grant from Motorola MOS-11 provides a 
counselor tt ained in at-risk intervention and 
career development to work with students 
in at-risk situations. Integrated support ser- 
vices provide parent education, support 
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groups, and other clinical mental health 
services in coordination with school guid- 
ance counselors. Motorola has also pur- 
chased several computers for the school. 
Contact: Jeannie Blunt, (512) 445-7657. 

Texas Scholars Program, Greater 
Longview Organization of Business and 
Education (GLOBE), Longview, Texas. 

This program was developed to inform 
young people and their parents about the 
demands of the modern workplace and the 
necessity to take academically challenging 
courses in high school. While not a true 
school-to-work transition program, it is 
highly effective in impressing young people 
with the realities of life outside school. Five 
East Texas school districts participate in 
Texas Scholars. 

The program begins with a presentation by 
business persons to eighth graders several 
weeks before they choose their ninth grade 
classes. The presentersaim to "shock" young 
people by impressing them with the mon- 
etary realities of life outside of school. Pre- 
senters guide students in preparing a sample 
expense budget based on an $18,000 an- 
nual salary. Students usually find that they 
need to earn more than that salary to lead a 
"comfortable" life. Presenters then tell stu- 
dents what they can expect to earn in vari- 
ous positions, and what skills are required 
to secure those jobs. Students are then of- 
fered the opportunity to become part of the 
"Globe Scholars" program, which encour- 
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1 Fort Worth Independent 
School District. 
Fort Worth: Project C*: 
Transforming Our 
Schools, (Fort Worth 
ISD: 199!). 

- Robert W. Glover and 
Kenneth W. Tolo. ct al„ 
Bridging the Cap: 
Implementing School* 
to*Work Transition in 
Austin, Texas. (Austin. 
Texas: Lyndon Baines 
Johnson School of 
Public Affairs. 
The University of Texas 
at Austin, 1995): p- -47. 
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ages them to carry a challenging course load 
and maintain a U C" average. In return, local 
businesses are asked to give priority to these 
students when making hiring decisions. The 
program has led to a dramatic increase in 
the number of students taking academically 
challenging courses. 3 

Waxahachie Area Vocational Program, 
Waxahachie ISD, Waxahachie, Texas* 
This school's partnership with business is 
based on identifying the skill needs of area 
businesses, and then helping students meet 
those needs. Waxahachie ISD in Ellis County 
conducted a two-year survey of employers 
and plant managers in the area. Businesses 
were asked what skills students would need 
to gain entry-level employment after gradu- 
ation. Based on the responses, the 
Waxahachie Area Vocational Program de- 
veloped classes based on the targeted skills. 
In addition, the vocational program takes 
students who are enrolled in preemployment 
lab classes and places them in the work- 
place to receive on-the-job training their last 
semester of school. Students are also placed 
in jobs after graduation. 

The school district operates a school-age 
parent program partially funded by Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act resources in connection 
with the vocational program. Many school- 
age parents enrolled in vocational classes 
leave their children at the child care center 
while attending class. Contact: Dr. Rick 
McMichael, (214) 923-4614. 4 
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On-Site Campus 
Intervention and Prevention 

Young people often drop out of school 
because life's pressures become too great to 
handle. On-site campus intervention and 
prevention services ease these burdens, giv- 
ing students the support they often need to 
stay in school, graduate, and successfully 
enter the working world. On-site programs 
are effective, in part, because they bring 
their services directly to students in need of 
them. Communities in Schools, profiled 
below, is an example of campus interven- 
tion efforts. 

Communities in Schools (CIS): CIS facili- 
tates school-to-work transitions by provid- 
ing services which help youths stay in school 
and graduate. CIS operates in 20 Texas cities 
and is administered by the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. Campus-based centers 
in these cities provide campus intervention 
and prevention services for students who 
are in danger of dropping out of school. 
Services include counseling, tutoring, en- 
couraging parental involvement, referral to 
social service agencies, enrichment activi- 
ties, and pre-employment work maturity 
skills training. 

Each local program is governed by a board 
composed of business, school, and commu- 
nity leaders. The driving philosophy behind 
each program is that services to in-school 
youths in at-risk situations can best be pro- 
vided by bringing professional social ser- 
vice staff and volunteers from business and 
the community directly into the school. CIS 
is funded by legislative appropriation and 
Job Training Partnership Act funds. Con- 
tact: Mimi Purnell, (512) 463-0425. 

Teachers and 

Students in the Workplace 

Many teachers have not been employed in a 
business or industrial environment. Be- 
cause they may be unfamiliar with the skills 
and attributes businesses need, teachers 
may be uncertain about how to link class- 
room activities with the workplace. Pro- 
grams which bring teachers and students 
into the workplace facilitate school-to-work 
transitions by demonstrating the " real world" 
to all involved. This knowledge, when taken 
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back to the classroom, makes education more relevant to student needs. The following 
programs are examples of projects which bring the real world to life for both teachers and 
students. 

'Teachers in Industry," Motorola Corporation, Austin, Texas. Motorola MOS41 in 
Austin sponsors an innovative Teachers-in-Industry program, in which the company hires 
public school teachers for summer internships. This provides teachers with the opportunity 
to see workplace requirements first-hand. In 1989, 1990 and 1991 the company sponsored 
five teacher internships, and expanded to 15 internships during the summer of 1992. The 
company has been pleased with the effectiveness of the teacher interns. One explicit goal 
of the program is to u make education more relevant to workplace needs," and teachers have 
been enthusiastic in translating internship experience into classroom projects and materi- 
als. During the intern selection process, particular emphasis is placed on the candidates* 
commitment to student success and personal development. Contact: Barry Dill, Motorola, 
(512) 891-4913. 5 

"Vital Link, " Fort Worth ISD. Vital Link, an integral part of Fort Worth's Project C 3 , was 
developed by the Education Task Force of the American Business Conference. Says Fort 
Worth ISD, "Vital Link is based on the premise that students can be motivated to learn in 
school if they understand the relationship between school achievement and success in the 
workplace. If students understand the demands that employers will make of them as they 
enter the work force, and are shown tangible rewards for meeting established criteria, their 
positive, achievement-oriented behavior in school can be stimulated. By altering their 
behavior in school to meet certain standards, students can, in turn, expect greater financial 
and career success." 6 Fort Worth was one of only three sites nationwide initially selected 
to pilot The Vital Link initiative. 

Vital Link offers teachers and students opportunities to experience the "real world" 
workplace. During the spring and summer of 1993, 2,325 Fort Worth ISD seventh graders 
and 250 teachers interned in 141 Fort Worth businesses. Most students took part in a week- 
long, half-day internship, while 370 summer school students took part in a half-day 
internship plus preparatory and follow-up activities. ^Students and teachers performed 
actual on-the-job tasks and kept journals which documented how mathematics, science and 
reading skills are used in business. Teachers designed classroom activities to reinforce skills 
learned in class and their real- world applications. Vital Link is affiliated with Fort Worth ISD' s 
Adopt-A-School program. Contact: Nancy Ricker, (817) 871-2445. 

Palo Pinto Community Service Corporation (PPCSC), Palo Pinto, Parker, Erath, 
Hood, Johnson, and Somervell Counties, Texas. This program uses try-out employ- 
ment and work experience to provide an employment link for its youth participants who 
are finishing school. Job developers coordinate with local school districts and businesses, 
targeting job skills and cultivating the job market. Students in their 
final semester of school are placed in jobs throughout the region to 
give them experience they need to be successful in the workplace. 
Participants remain employed after the training is completed. 
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Beginning in 1992, PPCSC extended its summer youth employment 
program. Youth participants obtaining a job skill were eligible to enroll 
in a weekly job search class offered in the Johnson and Hood counties. 
Classes took place both inside and outside the district. The class 
focused on adapting the students' skills and marketing them to the 
business sector. Contact: Diana Council, (817) 325-1393. 7 
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Hospitality Services Program, Wyndham Greenspoint Hotel aad Spring ISD, Hous- 
ton, Texas. The Wyndham Greenspoint Hotel has joined forces with Spring ISD, agreeing 
to serve as a training facility for high school juniors and seniors interested in the hospitality 
industry. The program offers students an opportunity to pursue academic principles 
combined with on-site job training The program gives students exposure to all areas of hotel 
management. First-year students spend six weeks in each hotel department: From Office, 
Food and Beverage, Rooms Division, Communications, Accounting, and Human Resources. 
Second-year students are placed according to their area of interest. 

Students experience the real world of work and are treated like employees. They complete 
employment applications, are processed through a new employee orientation, wear 
uniforms, perform job duties, and attend hotel-sponsored training on such topics as safety, 
guest services, and hotel policies and procedures. 

The management team within each department works with the students to ensure that the 
training program is providing the students with a working knowledge of each position and 
the functions of the department. Students attend classroom training one day each week 
conducted by the program s instructor. Participants spend the other four days training in the 
hotel environment. Students graduate from the program with the skills and knowledge to 
enter actual employment or pursue further training in hospitality or another industry. 

The program has created such an interest among students, hotel management, and the 
school s faculty that it became a three-year program in the 1993 1994 school year. Future 
seniors will have the opportunity to participate in an advanced hospitality training program 
at the college level. Contact: Carolyn Ramsey, (713) 586-1 1 12. 

Career and Academic Integration 

Career and academic integration projects facilitate effective school-to-work transitions by 
making course content more relevant to the real world, and by challenging all students to 
perform at high levels. A survey by the Texas Council on Vocational Education (TCOVE) 
revealed that, as of spring 1993, 84 percent of Texas school districts surveyed reported that 
they have taken steps to integrate vocational and academic education. 8 

The Texas Education Agency awarded funding to help 13 pilot schools develop curricula 
which integrate academics with vocational/technical skills. Program oversight is provided 
by East Texas State University's Educational Development and Training Center. The pilot 
sites are Abilene ISD, Austin ISD, Boles Home ISD, Cooper ISD, Cumby ISD, Greenville ISD, 
Mansfield ISD, Pampa ISD, Round Rock ISD, Socorro ISD, Schleicher ISD, Tyler ISD, and 
Wilmer-Hutchinson ISD. The program focuses on making course materials relevant to the 
real world. As "real world" realities vary considerably between towns and schools, the 
program relies heavily on site-based management to determine the direction of each 
school s curriculum. Strategies focus on a rigorous integrated curriculum and using team- 
teaching methods to reach all students. Funding is provided under the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act. Programs at two of the EDTCs pilot 
sites-Pampa ISD and Schleicher ISD-are profiled below. Contact: Mary Hendrix or Gail 
Clark at the Educational Development and Training Center, l (800)-356-EDTC. 9 

Pampa High School, Pampa ISD, Pampa, Texas. Chosen as one of the state s integration 
pilot sites which are supported by a Carl Perkins grant, Pampa High School's vision of 
integrating academic and vocational education reflects the school district's mission "to 

graduate responsible, adaptable, creative and successful citizens H Pampa decided to 

start by trying.to make English more relevant to students. They designed two new courses: 
an integrated English I course "supported by vocational education" and a vocational course 
"supported by English." 
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On the academic side of the integration 
equation, vocational and English instruc- 
tors were paired to design the English I 
course and team teach all its essential ele- 
ments in an applied way. The content of the 
original English I curriculum remained in- 
tact, but "hands-on" activities in vocational 
labs were added to make it more meaning- 
ful. For example, the students didn't just 
read Romeo and Juliet, they performed an 
activity for each act of the play, spending 
time in the home economics lab designing 
costumes and in the print shop making 
invitations. 

The English teacher observed that many 
students v/ho did not normally excel at 
"pencil and paper" tasks did exceptionally 
well with the varied learning styles. They 
discussed jhemes in the play such as family 
life-styles and parent-teen conflicts in terms 
of how the characters' lives related to their 
own. The students realized that people 
have not changed much over 400 years, and 
they could relate to the teenage problems of 
those young lovers of long ago," said Mary 
Sturgeon, the English teacher. 

Another English lesson taught in the home 
economics lab demonstrated how grammar 
relates to work with an exercise that re- 
quired students to design a packaging label 
for a product. Students learned how impor- 
tant the order of written words-or how 
detrimental a misplaced adjective-can be 
to the selling of a product. At the same time, 
the students were introduced to a career 
field, commercial design, to which they 
may want to apply their talents in the future. 
Pampa is now using its integrated English I 
course to teach all 9th graders. 

The second component of Pampa's initial 
integration efforts is a vocational course 
which incorporates academic competen- 
cies from English. The senior-level Market- 
ing I elective course was redesigned and 
named M Entrepreneurship.' , In the course, 
students learn to design and build a prod- 
uct, write a report on it, present it to a Board 
of Directors, and market it. The class is 
team-taught by teachers of marketing, En- 
glish, wood shop, metal shop, and com- 
puter applications. Students go into the 
various labs to complete the relevant parts 
of the project. They integrate and incorpo- 



rate material they have learned previously 
from other courses and exercise skills 
needed on the job such as thinking, prob- 
lem-solving, oral and written communica- 
tions, and math skills. The course was 
designed to attract students who plan to 
attend college, as well as work-bound stu- 
dents. It succeeded in that goal the first 
time it was offered. 10 Contact: Daniel Cow- 
ard, (806) 6694800. 

Eldorado High School, Schleicher ISD, 
Eldorado, Texas. This school has chosen 
a "Dinner Theater Project" as a method for 
integrating academic and vocational cur- 
ricula. The project will be accomplished 
during a two-year time span, and will in- 
volve students in English, special educa- 
tion, art, accounting, computer science, 
vocational education, and other classes. Stu- 
dents will write and produce a dinner the- 
ater presentation. Many Schleicher County 
businesses and individuals are also involved. 
Students in advanced English classes are 
studying The Time It Never Rained, a novel 
by local writer Elmer Kelton, and, with 
Kelton's approval, writing a play based on 
the novel, which is set in Schleicher County 
in the 1950s. Students from various classes 
will perform the roles, publicize the event, 
design and build the sets, make costumes, 
and handle financing. Students have ar- 
ranged a loan with local bankers to cover 
some of the expenses. The meal served 
during the production will be based on 
foods popular during the 1950s. Students 
will research the foods, learn how to pre- 
pare them, and then cook and serve the 
meal to dinner theater guests. (Eldorado 
High School has been selected as a Mentor 
High School by the Texas Education Agency.) 
Contact: Ken Newman, (915) 853-2549. 

Schools which are not EDTC integration 
pilot sites are also active in combining ca- 
reer and academic skills. Several examples 
follow. 

Northbrook Middle School, Spring 
Branch ISD, Houston, Texas. At Spring 
Branch ISD, initial efforts to integrate aca- 
demic and vocational education focus on 
career awareness before students enter high 
school. Educators there believe that one of 
the keys to successful achievement in high 
school is advance preparation in middle 
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school. Thus, their academic integration "Model of Career Awareness Curriculum" is a pilot 
project at Northbrook Middle School which focuses on introducing all eighth grade students 
to career opportunities, including those requiring postsecondary training, and then coun- 
seling them on a four-year high school schedule of courses to pursue the career goals they 
have identified. "Students have the opportunity to view what high school has to offer them," 
according to the Spring Branch literature. 

The Spring Branch model is a six-week project in which career awareness activities and life 
skills are integrated into the four core courses using essential elements. An interdisciplinary 
team of academic and vocational teachers work together to write the curriculum and 
coordinate activities among the courses. Students actively explore career options and make 
their own choices. 

For example, in language arts and English as a Second Language courses, students complete 
a career assessment battery, research a career/occupation, write a paper or give a multi- 
media presentation about their selected occupation, and write a proposal for a company. 
In science class, their tasks include predicting average salaries of people in various 
occupations and at various educational levels and projecting future occupations. Among 
the lessons completed in social studies are researching economic information about daily 
life through the newspaper and analyzing the various economic needs of average Ameri- 
cans. Finally, in mathematics, students interpret bar graphs, collect data, and analyze stock 
market data to make predictions about the futures of companies. 

Spring Branch's vision for integrating academic and vocational education continues once 
students reach high school. At that level, the program is called "Strategies for Academic 
Success" (SAS). SAS is a Tech-Prep model of integrating academic and vocational education 
that begins in the 9th grade. Again, academic disciplines are taught in relation to students' 
particular career choices. For example, in English class, a student may be given an 
assignment to write a description of her vision of an ideal career and what she is doing in 
school to achieve that. Students work in groups and perform "hands-on" activities with 
appropriate "props. " For example, special tiles are used to visually present algebra concepts 
such as polynomials. Groups of teachers work together, sharing a common 23-minute 
period during the day to plan. Algebra and English teachers also co-teach a SAS lab to give 
extra help to students who need it. 1 1 Contact: Susan Wolf, (713) 4627294. 

Goose Creek ISD, Baytown, Texas. This school district is restructuring in order to help 
students prepare for their future lives outside of school. Students in Grades K- 1 2 are learning 
about real-world requirements through a process the district calls "Authentic Connections." 
One goal is to prepare all of the district's students to graduate with a career objective and 
be prepared to pursue college or technical training. Classes emphasize rigorous coursework 
and applied learning. The district makes an intensive effort to meet with business, industry, 
and higher education representatives and learn what they look for in graduates and 
employees. Curriculum is structured to produce graduates who meet those needs. One 
focus for students in Grades K-5 is career awareness and hands-on activities. Students in 
Grades 6-8 take applied academic courses, and are exposed to the working world through 
focused career exploration and career interest assessments. Each student develops an 
individual educational career plan in preparation for career-specific courses in high school. 

In high school, all students must choose one of six general career majors health services, 
human services, engineering and industrial technology, business, environmental/agricul- 
tural sciences, or liberal arts. Students in Grades 910 take core academic courses and 
introductory career courses. In Grades 11-12, students take more advanced applied courses 
and prepare for further study after graduation. Career aptitude and interest assessments are 
given in Grades 3, 5, 8, 10 and 12. The district's Tech-Prep curricula prepares students to 
enter further study at Lee College in business, drafting, data processing, machine shop, 
electronics, welding, or aerospace technology. Other training options include health 
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occupations preceptorship, aerospace technology, associated building contractors (weld- 
ing and millwright), auto collision repair, early childhood professions, computer program- 
ming internships, apprenticeship training, cooperative education, and laboratory 
experiences. 

Goose Creek ISD has developed linkages at elementary, junior, and high school levels with 
parents, the community, postsecondary institutions, and business and industry. The district 
has established postsecondary connections with Lee College, Texas A&M University, Texas 
State Technical College, San Jacinto Community College, and the University of Houston at 
Clear Lake City. The district maintains business/industry connections with Exxon, Chev- 
ron, Miles Laboratories, Associated Building and Contractors, Texas Medical Center, the 
Houston Business Roundtable, NASA, Rockwell International, McDonnell Douglas, and 
Tech Force 2000. Contact: Dr. Harry Griffith, Superintendent, (713) 420-4800. 

Writing for the Community, Trimble Technical High School, Fort Worth ISD, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Integration of workplace and academic skills takes place in this class when 
students research and develop writing projects for area businesses. Students examine 
public documents and develop projects which involve writing brochures, advertisements, 
manuals, pamphlets, and other business and community communications. They conduct 
interviews, take field notes, do technical research, and check accuracy of information. The 
class works with business partners to learn how writing is used on specific jobs. 

Students work with corporate partners to complete writing projects that have real 
audiences and purposes. They must manage complex tasks with many stages; become 
skillful at gathering, applying, evaluating, and using information. from many sources; and 
exhibit a variety of communication skills. Students develop an awareness of writing as a 
social, political, and economic act. Contact: Gary Braudaway, (817) 871-3400. 

Brownwood High School, Brownwood ISD, Brownwood, Texas. This school wit hin-a- 
school, which began during the 1992-1993 school year, offers students both vocational and 
academic instruction in the same setting. The workplace curriculum focuses on automotive 
technology, industrial technology, electronics, and microcomputers. English, mathematics, and 
science teachers are on site and team-teach with vocational teachers. Teachers are given an extra 
planning period each day so the vocational and academic teachers can meet and coordinate their 
teaching activities. Each academic teacher teaches two classes related to vocational skills. The 
school offers two mathematics classes related to auto mechanics, two English classes related to 
technology and industry, and two classes in health care science. Classes focus on real-world 
experiences. For example, students in one English class have written a bicycle repair manual. 
Contact: Tommy Horner, (915) 646-9549. 

Focused Schools 

Focused schools offer concentrated academic and vocational integration by providing an 
intensive learning environment which is "focused" on a broad career area. Students gain in-depth 
exposure to a career field. Several Texas schools which use this approach are profiled below. 

High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Houston ISD, Houston, 
Texas. The goal of this magnet school is to prepare students with a strong academic 
education in conjunction with an in-depth study of law enforcement and criminal justice. 
The school has been recognized as a High School Mentor Site by the Texas Education 
Agency. The curriculum was developed with direct community input. Staff members 
continually meet with persons in law enforcement and criminal justice to ensure that 
programs accurately reflect real-world requirements. Teachers integrate law enforcement 
themes into their daily lesson plans. Many classes use simulations and projects, rather than 
standardized tests, as a means of evaluation and assessment. The high school has the lowest 
, dropout rate in the Houston ISD. Contact: Dr. Norma I. Morris, Principal, (713) 861-5100. 
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Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas. This nationally 
recognized magnet public school, in its tenth year of existence, is open at no cost to all 
students in the San Antonio area who have a strong interest in the health care professions. 
The student body includes students who live up to 30 miles away from the campus. The 
purpose of the school is to provide students with a high-quality academic education while 
helping them decide whether to pursue a medical or health career. The faculty includes 
health professionals such as registered nurses and medical technicians. 

Students attend seven classes each day t including English, mathematics, science, and health 
or medical electives. All academic courses integrate medical and health issues into the 
course content, demonstrating to students the relevance of academics to real life. Sopho- 
more students enroll in chemistry and anatomy. Students are encouraged to take additional 
mathematics and science courses as electives. Seventy-five percent of ail graduates have 
taken physics. 

Much student learning takes place in the health and medical community, in seven area 
hospitals and medical complexes where formal legal affiliation agreements have been 
arranged. These affiliation agreements give students the opportunity to hear guest speakers, 
take field trips, and be mentored by health care professionals. A clinical rotation program 
gives students work site experience in various departments of local hospitals. 

Seventy-six percent of graduates are working in and/or pursuing certification in a health 
medical field. Ninety-six percent of graduates are enrolled in 2- or 4-year college or 
university programs. Contact: John M. Boyers, Principal, (210) 692-0022. 

High School for Medical Professions, Forth Worth ISD, Fort Worth, Texas. Students 
with the appropriate interests, aptitudes, grades and citizenship records apply for admis- 
sion to this magnet school, which focuses on health occupations. The curriculum follows 
a coherent sequence of rigorous courses, including anatomy/physiology, advanced place- 
ment biology and lab management, or advanced placement chemistry and lab management, 
which are taught in two-hour blocks. The four-year plan also include a health careers 
exploration course, health care science, and one or two years of health occupations 
laboratory taught in a clinical rotation method that assigns junior-level students to several 
different health care facilities. Students get first-hand work experience, learning job duties 
and responsibilities. Students have a code of conduct and . dress that is jointly agreed 
upon by students and parents before students report lo.J^ clinical si tes. T hese job 
activities build responsibility, work maturity, decision- " 
making skills, and critical thinking skills. 

An advisory committee of health professionals helped 
. with program development and continues to advise the 
program. Contact: Vivian Smith, (817) 871-2742. 

Job Training Partnership 
Act-Funded Programs 

One goal of the Job Training Partnership Act is to keep young j i 
people in school and help them graduate, while enhancing ' . 
their workplace skills. The following programs are ex- ^ 
amplesof Job Training Partnership Act-funded efforts in; >4 
Texas schools. 

Were On Our Way (WOW) Program, Dunbar High 
School, Fort Worth ISD, Fort Worth, Texas. We re 

On Our Way is a school-to-work transition program jointly 
sponsored by the local private industry council and Fort 
Worth ISD. Participants must meet Job Training Partner- 
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ship Act (JTPA) eligibility requirements and be in danger of not completing high school. For 
the first two months of the school year, students participate in a daily three-hour class of 
intensive instruction on employability skills (work habits and attitudes) and job-specific 
skills for office-related work. For the remainder of the school year, students work three 
hours each day in an office occupation. Student wages are subsidized with JTPA funds. 

Students also participate in class for one hour each day to continue developing skills related 
year the teacher helps the students find unsubsidized employment. Contact: Jean Lane, 
(817) 871-2745, or Judy Wall, (817) 871-2744. 

Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) (Several Sites). The STEP program 
provides youths participating in summer Job Training Partnership Act-funded activities with 
a unique opportunity to participate in a 15-month program that incorporates academics, 
work experience and school support to youths who are below grade level. The program was 
developed in response to the retention loss students were experiencing during the summer 
months. Using specially developed modules, youths increase their reading and mathemat- 
ics skills through practical academics that will help them function in Hfe and the workplace. 
After spending the morning in class, students devote the afternoon to work. Most first -year 
students have never had a job before and have no idea how to function in the workplace. 
Second year students are placed in jobs that require advanced workplace skills. These jobs 
are often located within city or county government. 

Job Training for Valued Youth Tutoring Program (Numerous Sites). Originally 
developed by the Intercultural Development Research Association in San Antonio, this 
program serves youths who are in grave danger of dropping out of school. These students 
are identified as Valued youth" and given the opportunity to tutor elementary students. 
Student tutors receive a stipend paid by Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds. While- 
helping the younger children learn, tutors also learn basic academic skills, work maturity, 
develop positive perceptions of themselves and stay in school. 

The program includes six major components: classes for student tutors, tutoring sessions, 
field trips, role modeling, parental involvement, student recognition, and basic skills 
training. 

Tech-Prep Efforts 

Tech-Prep efforts in Texas are viewed as systems or processes, rather than as programs, due 
to their comprehensive and coherent nature. (See Chapter 5 for a more in-depth description 
of the Texas approach to Tech-Prep.) Tech-Prep in Texas combines the final several years 
of secondary education with two or more years of postsecondary education through a 
formal articulation agreement between consortia of secondary and postsecondary schools. 
Tech-Prep provides students with a non-duplicative sequence of progressive achievements 
leading to associate degrees in marketable careers. Tech-Prep trains students for occupa- 
tions which have been identified by local committees as central to the economic develop- 
ment of the area served by each program. Texas is served by 25 Tech-Prep Consortia. (Refer 
to the appendix for a list of Texas consortia and contacts.) Texas Tech-Prep efforts must 
meet very high standards, and must be approved by the Texas Education Agency and Texas 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. Two examples of Tech-Prep consortia activities 
follow. 

Upper Rio Grande Tech-Prep Consortium, El Paso, Texas. This consortium targets 
careers in automotive technology, agriculture, drafting, electronics, computer/office tech- 
nology, teachers' aide, environmental studies, law enforcement, and health occupations. 
All courses of study at the high school and postsecondary school levels require both 
classroom and work experience. Two courses of study have been approved as Tech-Prep 
systems by the Texas Education Agency and the Higher Education Coordinating Board. 
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Tech-Prep sequences in nursing are offered in four school districts served by the consor- 
tium. Sequences in drafting are offered in three school districts. The consortium is also 
active in developing apprenticeships in plastic injection molding, tool and die, industrial 
maintenance, and warehousing. Contact: Holly Woelber, (915) 774-0076. 

Capital Area Tech-Prep Consortium, Austin, Texas* This consortium serves 32 independent 
school districts. It collaborates with 30 employer partners to establish Tech-Prep systems 
between the member school districts and 18 post-secondary institutions. Collaborators include 
students^ principals, parents, curriculum supervisors, teachers, counselors, state agencies, 
ministers, business, industry, community-based organizations, labor, elected officials, and state 
agency personnel. The consortium provides career counseling for students from junior high 
through community-college levels, integrates vocational and academic competencies, provides 
professional development for all stakeholders, offers job-site training for students, supports 
cooperative education, and develops apprenticeships. Students are tracked to gauge their 
progress while in training and then on the job. Students in training are tracked according to their 
achievement of the SCANS skills and competencies. 

The consortium has targeted several areas for Tech-Prep training: Electronics/Manufactur- 
ing/ Telecommunications; Business and Office Systems of the Future; Wholesale, Retail, and 
International Marketing; Engineering Design/Drafting; and Intergenerational Options, 
which include programs in child care, elder care, health care, institutional management, 
and preschool, elementary, special, and bilingual education. Curricula in 26 other areas are 
under development. The consortium has developed a 5-year apprenticeship with the 
Associated Builders and Contractors, and is developing other apprenticeships. Contact: Dr. 
Cassy Key, (512) 483-7720. 

Alternative Programs or Centers 

Students who drop out of school will not be prepared to enter the high-skills marketplace 
of the future. Alternative programs support effective school-to-work transitions by helping 
young people remain in school and/or adults return to school and graduate while building 
their self-esteem and capacity for further learning. Alternative programs often contain a 
workplace skills component. Following are several examples of alternative programs in 
Texas schools. 

Bowie County School of Success (SOS), Macedonia Campus, Liberty-Eylau ISD. This 
is a school for young adults with special needs that are not being met in a traditional school 
setting. Students from all secondary schools in Bowie County are eligible to apply. Students 
must be age 15-21, two or more years below grade level, failing two or more subjects, or 
already have dropped out of school. Special consideration is given to students who are 
abused, overage, pregnant or parenting, are recommended by the courts, exhibit antisocial 
behaviors, are unmotivated, or are undergoing rehabilitation for ding or alcohol abuse. 
Students cannot be assigned by others to the campus-they must personally apply to the 
school and be interviewed by staff before they are admitted. The student and the school 
choose each other. 

The goal of SOS is to help students obtain their high school diploma in an encouraging 
atmosphere with high expectations for all students. Administrators and teachers assume 
that all students will display a positive attitude toward the school. SOS offers individualized 
instruction, self- paced curriculum, flexible scheduling, a 12-month school year, and free 
transportation from any secondary school in Bowie County. Students may take advantage 
of a child care facility on campus; a "Life Skills Program" that includes a Ropes course; 
computer-assisted instruction; and an informal, relaxed atmosphere. Contact: Gaylon 
Garrison, Director, (903) 831-5767. 
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KEYS (Keeping Eligible Youth in School) Learning Center, Euless, Texas. The goal 
of this program is to help students in at-risk situations, parenting or pregnant teens, and 
dropouts to complete high school and become contributing members of society. Students 
range in age from 15 to 21. The program relies on early identification of students in at-risk 
situations and focuses on intensive tutorial intervention, modified curriculum, targeted 
teaching strategies, and parental education and training. Students with academic, personal, 
economic, or attitudinal disadvantages may apply for admission. 

KEYS offers self-esteem enhancement; guidance and support services; academic development; 
vocational and business testing; training and placement; child care and transportation support 
services for teen parents; parental and community involvement programs; and individualized, 
self-paced, and computer-assisted instruction. Contact: Betty Coon, (817) 354-3580. 

The PRIDE (Positive Responsible Individuals Desiring Education) Center, San 
Marcos, Texas. This program serves students age 16-21 who have dropped out of school 
or are in danger of dropping out. Its objective is to provide an innovative, nontraditional 
school setting that promotes success, enhances self-esteem, helps students develop positive 
attitudes toward school, promotes concern for others, teaches students to become self- 
directed learners, and prepares students to become lifelong learners. 

The PRIDE Center strives to create a small, caring, warm family environment that provides 
students with the support system they need to succeed. Program features include compe- 
tency-based learning, outcomes-based education processes, self-paced individualized in- 
struction, flexible scheduling, an extended school year, computer-assisted instruction, a 
full-time counselor and social worker, and a child care center. Contact: Anna Lopez, (5 1 2) 
396-6864. 

School-Based Enterprise 

Student-operated businesses are an excellent way for young people to learn about work- 
place demands and acquire marketable skills. Two examples follow. 

Student-Operated Graphic Arts Business, Robstown High School, Robstown ISD. 

Students are trained in computer technology. Activities include hands-on experience in 
desktop publishing; layout and design; darkroom procedures; bindery; and use of the 
printing press, including maintenance and trouble shooting. Students develop job skills and 
learn to work with customers on a variety of graphic projects. Among the skills learned are 
estimating job costs and job scheduling. Customers include the school district and local 
businesses. Experiences mirror those in the business world. Contact: Gaynell Thames, 
(512)387-5999. 

Poly Entrepreneurial Project, Fort Worth ISD, Fort Worth, Texas. The program s goal is 
to stimulate the entrepreneurial interests of 16- through 21-year-old youths who are in at-risk 
situations. Students participate in planning and implementing activities of a small printing 
business. Students earn credits toward a high school diploma and earn minimum wages once 
they enter the advanced phase of the program. The skills they learn are readily applicable to real- 
world work situations. Ongoing counseling and monitoring of students' progress helps them 
successfully complete the program. Contact: Jesse C. Cummings, (817) 531-6299. 

Training for Students with Disabilities 

Students with disabilities are often inadequately served when it comes to workplace 
training. The program profiled below is an excellent example of efforts to help students 
with handicaps develop workplace and life skills. 

Bowie Transitional and Training Center, Bowie, Texas. The Montague County school 
districts created a nonprofit corporation to provide employment and training for students 
with disabilities. The corporation provides the vehicle to transition student^ from the school 
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world to the working world. To date, 36 students and former students have been placed 
in competitive employment. The corporation also provides more than $200,000 in work 
contracts for individuals with handicaps, and directly employed 24 individuals with 
handicaps during 1991. 

The program at the Bowie Transitional and Training Center is designed for students 16 and 
older who have moderate to severe disabilities. The program has an in-house training and 
vocational component. In-house training stresses life skills and preemployment skills. The 
vocational component provides real jobs at not less than minimum wage in a supportive 
work environment where work skills can be developed. The program also serves as a link 
to other service providers, such as the Texas Rehabilitation Commission and the Job 
Training Partnership Act system. Contact: Jack Reed, (817) 872-2623. 

Student Job Placement Center 

Even after students achieve in school and graduate, they often do not know how to 
effectively look for job openings, or how to interview successfully for those openings. 
Student job placement centers ease that uncertainty by giving students the information and 
support they need for a successful job search. Fort Worth ISO's placement center, profiled 
below, offers students that much-needed assistance. 

Graduate Placement Center, Fort Worth ISD. This is a coordinated placement service 
for seniors, recent graduates, and persons who have left high school without receiving a 
diploma. A staff of three placement specialists, a human resources specialist, a coordinator, 
and secretary serve the needs of the Fort Worth ISD graduates of thirteen high schools plus 
special programs. Employability skills training occurs in senior-level classrooms of each high 
school. Services of the placement center are emphasized. Students are encouraged to use 
the center's resources and staff as they plan careers and search for employment. The center 
is centrally located and independent of any school campus. It looks and operates like a 
business office. 

Students complete application forms and are evaluated for needed assistance. They receive 
one-on-one reviews and guidance from the center staff to strengthen their self-directed job 
search techniques, and may work on resumes, interviewing skills, networking, and other 



nological advances and the impact of technology on job seekers. They also learn about the 
need to understand labor and job market trends, and respond to employerexpectations. The 
staff communicates this information through presentations to seniors, vocational and 
academic classes, and at "Career Day" and freshman orientation. The presenters stress the 
importance of the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills test and SCANS skills and compe- 
tencies. Contact: Buford Neal, (817) 871-3264. 




aspects of successful job acquisition. 
The clients have access to a job data 
base and other job postings. They are 
coached by human resources special- 
ists prior to job interviews. Contact is 
maintained with clients of the center 
until a job search is successful, or alter- 
native placement is implemented. 



Center staff also conduct classroom ac- 
tivities that are designed to impact stu- 
dent performance. The staff makes 
presentations that emphasize the ne- 
cessity for students to obtain a quality 
education in order to be employable in 
the current labor market. Students are 
told that they need to be aware of tech- 
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Chapter 8 



SCANS 
Competencies 
in the 
Classroom 



he five competencies identified by the Secretary's Com- 
mission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SC ANS)-resources, informa- 
tion, interpersonal skills, systems, and technology-are more than 
requirements for success in the workplace: they have applications 
for many other areas of life as well. Many educators have voiced 
support for integrating SCANS skills and competencies into the 
classroom. For example, SCANS is an important component in the 
Texas Education Agency's Master Plan for Career and Technical 
Education (1993). 



Ocron Bissett. 
'Work-Based Learning: 
Moving from the 
Strategic to the 
Operational," ATPE 
Newsletter, March/April 
1993. pp. 27-28. 



Many educators are uncertain about how to introduce these skills to 
students. Some have suggested requiring a separate class, ("SCANS 
10D for graduation. Some educators, who may have little or no 
workplace experience outside the classroom, often do not under- 
stand how SCANS competencies are essential to future workers, 
how the competencies contribute to students' current lives, or how 
to integrate them into classroom settings. 1 

Most authorities suggest teaching these skills within a real-world 
context. This means that students should be able to learn and apply 
SCANS know-how in real-life workplace situations or simulations, as 
well as through internships, job-shadowing activities, or mentorships. 
Learning within the context of real-life requires that students work 
together in groups, as they often will in the real world. By working 
together on problems, students are more actively involved. 
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In this example, taken from Teaching the SCANS Competencies (1993), a high school 
chemistry class in Fort Worth ISD integrated a class project with skills in all five SCANS 
competencies. Italics have been added to emphasize the skills and competencies students 
were developing. 

Students were asked to determine the best fertilizer for the school to use: 

Students worked together in small groups, and each group tackled the problem in its 
own way (interpersonal skills). They designed experiments to investigate the effects 
of fertilizers differing in chemical composition (information, technology, resources). 
When they needed more information, they called on experts from industry or academia 
{resources, information, interpersonal skills). Their recommendations were not 
based only on applying chemistry and using scientific methods; they also had to weigh 
costs and other feasibility factors (information, systems, technology, resources). Once 
they reached conclusions, students had to develop reports, including charts and 
computer graphics, which would present their conclusions and persuade school 
decision-makers to accept their recommendations (information, technology, systems, 
interpersonal skills). They studied how such decisions are made within the institution 
(resources, systems), determined how to inform and convince key players (resources, 
systems, information, interpersonal skills), and participated in the negotiation pro- 
cess (information, systems, interpersonal skills). 2 

The following examples demonstrate how educators are incorporating SCANS competen- 
cies into classroom activities. 

Allocating Resources 

The allocation of resources is important not only on the job, but in everyday life, whether 
a person is preparing a personal budget, deciding how time can best be allocated to 
accomplish a variety of errands, or deciding how best to get the kids from one activity to 
another. Resources identified by SCANS as important include time, money, people, and 
materials. 

The New York State Education Department has produced a curriculum module on 
personal resource management to develop students* skil&t in management of time and 
economic and human resources. In the time-management portion of the module, students 
examine case studies involving effective time management and requiring the development 
and use of a weekly time and activity schedule. They develop skills in managing human 
resources by examining case studies of situations involving effective use of human 
resources, and participate in brainstorming sessions about how individual members of a 
given group contribute to the success or failure of a group effort. The economic resources 
module includes student performance objectives dealing with achieving financial goals and 
understanding and preparing a personal budget. 3 

The Interactive Mathematics Project, a joint effort of the University of California at 
Berkeley and San Francisco State University, is a three-year pilot project in which students 
learn mathematics by solving real-world problems. Participants gain expertise in SCANS 
resources skills. In a unit called "The Overland Trail," students examine the problems faced 
by pioneers headed west during the mid- 1 800s. They use mathematical concepts to decide 
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what to take for the move, fcow much food to bring, estimate costs, study rates of food 
consumption and travel, and estimate the time required to reach the destination. 4 

At Caloosa Elementary School, Cape Coral, Florida, the Community Within Aca- 
demic Walls gives students the opportunity to develop resources skills by operating 
classroom establishments, including stores, a postal system, a restaurant, a TV station, an 
employment agency, a publishing company, a government agency, and a bank. Students 
gain resource skills by depositing u Caloosa money" in checking or savings accounts at the 
bank, and deciding how much money to allocate for spending at other classroom establish- 
ments. 5 

Using Information 

Today's society thrives on information. Every day, whether at work or home, people must 
constantly find, use, evaluate, and communicate many kinds of information. For example, 
Sally might want to locate a particular program on a complex TV schedule, or an item of 
information in a data base. She has to know how to locate that information. Then she might 
want to evaluate that information and pass it on to others. That act of evaluating and 
transmitting information requires other skiLs. Schools have traditionally viewed imparting 
knowledge to their students as a large part of their responsibility. SCANS suggests that it 
equally important for students to learn to find, evaluate, compile, organize, maintain, 
package, and communicate information. 

The Michigan Employability Skills Learning Guide includes performance and behavior 
indicators and learning activities for key employability skills, and grounds those skills in real- 
world examples. In a lesson on how to use labor market information, for example, students 
chart a career in a chosen occupation by using such resources as guest speakers, organiza- 
tional charts, libraries, computers, and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Students are 
evaluated according to how well they identify various data sources, determine career 
advancement opportunities, and describe economic and social factors affecting the labor 
market. 6 

At Foothill Middle School in Walnut Creek, California, a member school in the National 
Geographic Society's Kids Network, students in Grades 5-7 science classes examined 
acid rain levels in local water sources. Teams of students collected and assessed the accuracy 
of the data, and used computers to record and then communicate the data. The data, along 
with information from other Kids Network classrooms across the country, was electroni- 
cally transferred to a central location where Kids Network staffers organized the data and 
sent it back to all participating schools. Students could then compare their findings with 
those of students in other parts of the country. 7 



Ibid., p. 25. 
Ibid., p. 26. 
Ibid., p. 50. 
Ibid., p. 52. 
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Alternative mathematics assignments are another method of introducing real-life 
situations into the classroom. Many students who have adequate mathematics skills have 
difficulty solving complex work problems which present them with information not 
needed to solve the problem. Determining what information to use, and what to disregard, 
is difficult for many students. Some mathematics teachers have suggested that, instead of 
asking students to solve word problems, they should be given real-world assignments 
instead. For example, students might be asked to determine the most economical vacation 
for a family of four by examining travel brochures, airline schedules, and hotel advertise- 
ments. The students must decide what information they need, where to find it, and 
determine if other factors should be considered. 8 



Utilizing Interpersonal Skills 

Life requires constant interaction with other people. Education, however, frequently has 
not made social interaction skills a priority. The SCANS interpersonal skills, valuable in 
personal as well as business life, include sharing tasks necessary to complete a project; 
encouraging others by listening and responding appropriately; recognizing and 
building on individual strengths; resolving conflicts for the good of the group; 
taking personal responsibility; and responsibly challenging existing procedures, 
policies, or authorities. Implicit is the ability to work with people of differing personali- 
ties, cultures and beliefs. 

The National Academy Foundation in New York City has developed activities to foster 
interpersonal skills. In one activity, students are divided into groups and asked to create a 
game and write clear and understandable rules. They have a time limit for completing this 
activity. A student from each group is asked to act as a recorder, and observe various 
behaviors, such as how each group makes decisions. The observer records these observa- 
tions on a special form. When time is up, a speaker for each group explains the game rules 
to the entire class, which evaluates the rules for clarity. Then the student observer reports 
to the class on the group's behaviors. The report helps group members to understand how 
they related to others and functioned within the group, and how the group functioned as 
a whole. Students also gain experience in teaching others and communicating informa- 
tion. 9 
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Understanding Systems 

A system is a group of regularly interacting or interdependent items forming a unified whole. 
A school district is a system. A multinational corporation is another system. A state's 
government, with its many offices and personnel, is another system. Each element of a 
system operates individually, but also interacts with other elements of the system, produc- 
ing a ripple effect of change or reaction. For example, events in one school may cause 
change in the overall school system. Understanding the interdependence of system 
elements helps us understand how systems work. Understanding systems helps us 
understand how many of the world's processes occur. SCANS systems skills include 
understanding systems, monitoring and correcting performance, and improving 
or designing systems. 

One way of making systems dynamics cle; rer to students is by integrating systems thinking 
into regular subjects. For example, the arms race is an example of a system. A history 
teacher might include a demonstration of the arms race in a discussion of U.S. Soviet 
relations. He or she could demonstrate how one arms increase led to another increase, and 
how changes in both U.S. and Soviet systems led to disarmament. 

Systems learning may also be linked to the world of work. In Orange Grove Middle 
School, Tucson, Arizona, classes are scheduled in blocks so that academic subjects can 
be integrated. Teachers in each block share a common planning period. Classes integrate 
workplace situations with academic content. For example, seventh grade students who 
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have just completed a two-month study of geology in science and fractions in mathematics 
are divided into six groups. Each group forms a fictional company which mines and sells 
..iuminum and copper. Based on their knowledge of geology and mathematics, the 
"officers' 1 of each company decide which mines to keep and sell, how to allocate capital 
among production, marketing, pollution control, research and development, public rela- 
tions, etc. All six companies are linked to form a "marketplace." Based on supply, demand, 
and prices determined by the companies, a computer calculates marketplace conditions 
based on the students 1 decisions. This provides a graphic demonstration of systems at 
work— in this case, each "company" is a system, and the larger marketplace they form is also 
a system. 
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Students at the same school also study systems thinking by designing a New State Park. 
Students in this project research park management, philosophy, land management, recre- 
ation theory, geography, ecological community theory, and politics. Given a fictitious 
$100,000 budget, they use this knowledge to design a new park. Various factors must be 
considered in park design: students must use the land originally set aside for the purpose, 
yet avoid a lawsuit by riot desecrating adjacent Indian burial sites. Also, the park must be 
attractive to users but not appreciably damaging to the environment. Students use computer 
spreadsheets to examine fiscal aspects of the development, and a computerized model of 
park development/environmental degradation to evaluate the impact of their design. 11 

Developing Technological Competency 

Technology pervades our daily lives. The SCANS definition of technological competency 
involves developing the ability to understand computers, machines, and other tools and use 
them to solve problems. This includes developing skills in selecting technology, apply- 
ing technology, and maintaining and troubleshooting technology. 
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In Fort Worth ISD 9 high technology labs are a regular part of middle and high schools. 
Students use computers and other high-tech devices to study rocketry, robotics, computer- 
aided manufacturing, and pneumatic structures, among other things. For example, students 
have created a computer-assisted manufacturing loop in which a robot unloads an item onto 
a conveyor belt. The belt carries the object through an electronic eye, which tells the 
computer the item is ready to be unloaded. After unloading, another machine drills a hole 
in the item, and returns it to the robot. 12 

DevelopingLinkagesItetw 

The next chapter examines strategies for helping learners make better choices, developing 
linkages between businesses and schools, and ways to integrate vocational and academic 
education. 
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Chapter 9 



Helping 
Learners 
Make Better 
Choices 




r mproved Guidance 
and Counseling is Crucial 

The increasingly complex high-skills world will demand changes in 
how and what students are taught. Implicit in preparing students 
with the high skills needed in a technological world is the need for 
students-and teachers-to learn as much about that world as pos- 
sible. For students, that means exposure to classroom activities that 
link academic material with real-world skills and situations (applied 
learning). Teachers, in order to create an applied learning environ- 
ment, must learn as much as possible about the world outside 
school walls. 



The demands of the school and business environments are quite 
different. Many teachers and counselors have not been employed in 
a nonschool environment, and so are unfamiliar with workplace 
demands. They are 
experienced at 
teaching their own 
specialty within a 
school environ- 
ment. But few are 
experienced at link- 
ing curriculum with 
what is required in 
the tt real world," or 
with the cross-disci- 
plinary practices 
necessary to link 
academic and voca- 
tional education. 

Future classroom activities will require a very close linkage between 
academic and workplace situations, and a change in how instruc- 
tion is delivered. 
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The future will also demand increased counseling and guidance services from both guidance 
counselors and classroom teachers. It is becoming ever more important that youths be able 
to make informed education and career decisions. Youths need to be familiar with different 
career options, the skills required in different occupations, their earnings potential, and the 
short-term and long-term demands of different occupations. This requires increased 
involvement by guidance counselors and teachers. 

Adult learners also need counseling services. This support is especially crucial for the 75 
percent of adults who do not graduate from college. These learners often need guidance 
to help them choose options for completing their high school education, as well as selecting 
further training. And learning does not end with graduation from college or technical 
school: the high-skills world requires adult workers who are active learners. The rapidly 
changing world today requires adult learners who can adapt rapidly, and who often will 
change careers several times during their working lives. These adults need counseling, 
guidance, and further training as they choose new career pathways. 

A Changing Role for Counselors 

The role of counselors is changing. Under the "old" system, still common in many schools, 
a school counselor was solely responsible for student guidance and counseling. The 
counselor provided traditional services such as orientation, placement, and counseling, and 
was often isolated from involvement with the curriculum and the rest of the staff. The 
counselor often served as a "sorter," determining what courses students would take, 
channeling "gifted" students into higher-level courses and the "less gifted" into lower-level 
or vocational courses. Many hours were spent scheduling rather than counseling students. 
The remaining time was often dominated by crisis counseling to help students solve 
pressing personal problems. Little time was left for career counseling, or for staying up-to- 
date on trends in business and industry, and job placement opportunities for students. 

In the new environment the role of the counselor changes. The counselor becomes a team 
member with the rest of the faculty in achieving student outcome goals. He or she insists 
that teachers guide learning activities in a way that shows students the relationship between 
school and careers. The counselor must constantly develop and update materials to help 
students, parents and teachers stay current on the changing nature of the workplace and its 
demands. The guidance staff is faced with a 
monumental task, and cannot perform it 
alone : the new environment will require 
the total school faculty to get involved 
in career guidance and counseling ac- 
tivities, demand a more active role for 
parents, and benefit from intensive 
business support and involvement. 
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How Counselors Can Enhance Career Awareness 

A very important aspect of improving school-to-work transition is increasing learners' 
awareness about the working world and their role in that world. Counselors can take many 
steps to enhance this awareness. The following steps were intended for counselors in 
schools implementing Tech-Prep programs. However, the steps apply to other transition 
programs as well: 

+ . implement a developmental guidance model for Grades K-12; 

+ provide all students with interest and aptitude assessments; 

+ provide school-wide activities that promote the awareness of career opportunities; 

+ provide students with information about community or technical colleges; 

+ give special attention to females, minorities and students with special needs, and 
provide them with knowledge of opportunities; 

+ provide students with access to materials and resources that explain the career 5 lbw • p 176 
options; 

+ help students develop a portfolio that summarizes their education and experiential 
credentials; and 

+ utilize career planners. 1 

Parental Involvement 

Parents have an important impact on their child's aspirations for success in school and the 
workplace. According to the Southern Regional Education Board, "the amount of encour- 
agement and support children receive at home can make the difference in whether they set 
their sights highor settle for 'getting by.'" 2 Ideally, parents should join forces with teachers 
and counselors to make sure that their children aspire to succeed in school and life. They 
attend parent conferences, watch the student's progress closely, and expose their children 
to the workplace and its changing demands. Reality may be far different, however. Parents 
may not be aware that their children are taking courses below their potential. Some parents 
know that their child is capable of taking harder courses, but want to protect her or him from 
the possibility of failure. 

The National Committee for Citizens in Education reports these key findings about parent 
involvement in the educational process: 

<^^cconxkn^ to tfl£ 



+ Involving parents in a son's or daughter's education improves 
achievement. 

+ Parental involvement is most effective when it is comprehen- 
sive, long-lasting, and well-planned. 

+ Parental involvement must not be limited to the home . Parents 
must take an active role in the school at all levels. 

+ Young people from low-income and minority families have the 
most to gain from parental involvement. Parents do not have 
to be well educated to make a difference. 3 
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Strategies for Encouraging Parental Involvement 

The Parent Institute offers these strategies schools can use to encourage parents to 
participate in the educational process: 

♦ Know the secret to getting parents to attend meetings at school: invite them. 
Most parents do not feel welcome at school. They are reluctant to attend school 
activities because they often feel teachers don't really want them to come. Some 
studies show parents are right. Make an effort to genuinely invite parents to school 
activities, either through written invitation or a phone call. 

♦ Recognize the natural, human reluctance teachers have to contact parents. 
Studies show that teachers are more reluctant to contact parents than parents are to 
contact teachers. Work to overcome the problem by getting to know parents as 
people who care about their kids. 

♦ Use videotape to show busy parents their students in action. Send tapes home. 
Show them while parents are waiting for conferences. This is a video age and showing 
parents their children in action in their school habitat conveys powerful messages. 

♦ Hold several open house programs throughout the year, including visitation 
days and unrehearsed regular days where parents can see a real class in action. 

+ Display students' work-every student's work, not just the best students' work. 

♦ Greet visiting parents as quickly as possible. You might use volunteers to help. 

+ Know the major reasons parents give for not getting involved: (1) Some don't 
have time. (2) Some don't know what to do. (3) Parents may not think it is important. 
(4) Some parents don't speak English. Knowing the barriers is the first step in finding 
ways around them. 

♦ Announce that you will hold informal coffee times at school on a regular 
schedule and encourage parents to drop in whenever they can. 

♦ Establish and use parent advisory groups. Parents will participate and help if they 
feel genuinely wanted, welcome, and needed. 

+ Don't wait until it's too late to give parents bad news. If you see a problem 
developing, contact parents fast-while there's still hope. 

♦ Share with parents experiences you have had with your own children. This 
breaks down barriers, gets you out of your teacher role, and helps parents see you as 
a fellow parent. 

+ Recognize what parents are doing to help students— praise them for their efforts. 
+ Use simple evaluation forms to elicit parent feedback on every meeting or event 

♦ At group meetings with parents, never ask questions where there can be 
wrong answers. Nothing will better ensure that parents never come back than being 
embarrassed at a parent meeting. 

+ Tap the vast parent resource pool every school has-parents who have lived 
overseas, who speak other languages, who have jobs that use skills schools are trying 
to teach students, who have hobbies that fit into the curriculum. 

♦ Get parents out with projects that call on their special abilities by asking them 
to be speakers. Other incentives, such as raffles, can also help bring parents 
into schools. 

+ Take parents' pictures at group functions. Tell them in advance that pictures will 
be taken with their student, and prepare for a crowd. Put up a "welcome" sign in every 
language spoken by students and parents at your school. Ask parents' help to get the 
words right. 



+ Establish friendly contact with parents early in the year) in time of peace 
before there is any opportunity for anyone to be upset with anyone else* 

+ Set up a parent center in your school* Stock it with resources to help parents, 

+ Consider designing learning contracts you can use to involve school, parents, 
and students. 

+ Encourage businesses to provide parent employees time off to attend school 
conferences. 

+ Remember that hard-to-reach parents can often be reached through their 
churches, synagogues, or other places of worship* 4 

Involved parents can greatly support the efforts of guidance counselors and schools in 
helping prepare young people for their future lives in the real world. Parents can also 
provide support for the restructuring of schools and the learning environment. That 
process involves change. And the persons who actually cause that change are the teachers. 

Professional Development 

Whenever teachers link classroom lessons with real-world skills, they become participants 
in the career guidance arena and school restructuring. To impart real-world skills to 
students, teachers must know what skills are required in the outside world and how to 
impart those skills to students. Many teachers have not been exposed to the business world, 
and so do not know what it requires. They may be unfamiliar with teaching techniques 
which link classroom learning with real-world requirements. Continuing staff development 
is crucial for teachers to learn what the working world requires, and how to best prepare 
students for that world. 
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Schools and classrooms need to change in order to effectively prepare young people for the 
outside world. Teachers are the foundation for that change. They must learn to raise their 
expectations, and believe that all children can learn. They must set challenging goals, and 
expect students to achieve those goals. They must visit regularly with business people and 
become familiar with a business environment, so they can guide student learning and 
choices more effectively. Teachers must learn new classroom techniques that weave 
examples from work and life into classroom activities. They must learn methods of 
instructional delivery that are often new to them: methods such as applied learning, team 
teaching, cooperative learning, and building business/education partnerships. 

Teachers cannot do it alone. Linking schools with real-world requirements is another part 
of school restructuring. Restructuring requires support from school administration. 
Administrators must send clear messages to teachers that they support change and will 
provide staff with the professional development to make the change a reality. That means 
providing the resources for additional training, and, when necessary, allowing teachers to 
take time away from school for professional development activities. 

The Educational Development and Training Center at East Texas State University is 
providing oversight to 13 pilot schools which are integrating academic and work force 
learning. Funding for the project is provided by the Texas Education Agency. The center 
suggests that schools seeking to restructure and integrate real-world and academic skills 
need professional development in these areas: 

+ Awareness of the need fo r restructuring: Why schools must change, especially in 
howstudents are prepared for the work force. Emphasis is placed on the fundamentals 
of integrating academic and vocational education. 

+ Outcome-based education: The traditional model of education is time-driven and 
based on the assumption that not all students will be successful. Students are given 
a limited time to learn subject matter, and not all succeed. Student grades are "fitted" 
to a Bell curve to determine who passes and fails. Outcomes-based education issuccess 
driven. It assumes that all students can learn if they are given adequate time to learn 
and are exposed to appropriate forms of instruction. Outcomes-based education 
operates on four principles: expanded opportunity and support for learning success, 
high expectations for all to succeed, clarity of focus on outcomes, and instructional 
design tied to desired outcomes. 

+ Team-building/site based management: Effective integrated instruction must be 
delivered by close-knit teams. Site-based management is essential in order for schools 
to develop program* that meet their students 1 special needs, and was mandatory in 
Texas schools by the 1992-1993 school year. Most teachers have not received training 
in site-based management. 

+ Creating partnerships between community, business and industry, and par- 
ents: Business, parents, and education must work together to prepare young people 
for the world outside school. (See Chapter 10 for strategies to develop linkages 
between schools and businesses.) 

+ Total Quality Management (TQM): This approach, developed by Dr. W. Edward 
Deming, assumes that, in order to improve outcomes, the processes that lead to those 
outcomes must be improved. 

+ Learning styles: Students learn in different ways. A few learn best by listening to 
leciures-the predominant method of instructional delivery. But many others are 
visual or kinesthetic learners. Teachers need to learn to deliver instruction in ways 
which meet the learning needs of all students. 
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♦ Authentic assessment; Multiple-choice and standardized tests are not suitable to a 
learning environment which seeks to expose students to the "real world. " Teachers 
must explore other forms of assessment, such as portfolios and performance-based 
measures. 

♦ Cooperative learning: Most work-site experiences are group efforts. Cooperative 
learning activities can provide students with the social skills they need in the 
workplace; provide a lively, involved learning environment; and can serve as an 
alternative to ability grouping, remediation, or special education. When appropriately 
done, cooperative learning activities encourage students to discuss, disagree, debate, 
and teach one another. Teachers must learn to guide these efforts. 

* ♦ The counselor's role in restructuring: Counselors play a key role in restructuring. 
They advise students about course selection and career paths. 

♦ Interdisciplinary lesson plan writing: Lesson plans which integrate academic and 
real-world skills are different from academic lesson plans. The plans must incorporate 
real-world learning activities into academic material. Objectives and assessment 
methods will reflect that difference. 5 

The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) suggests that teachers receive professional 
development in: 

♦ Reading and writing for learning across the curriculum; Reading and writing 
can be effective forms of instruction across all subject areas, yet many teachers are not 
prepared to include these forms of instruction in their classroom strategies. 

♦ Applied mathematics skills and strategies: The SREB reports that, while six in 10 
academic and vocational teachers believe that it is important to teach mathematics in 
an applied or occupational context, only one in three know how to do it well. 
Mathematical concepts can be taught through a practical approach that uses math- 
ematics in a real-world context. Mathematics becomes more interesting and acces- 
sible to students. 

♦ Team building: Vocational and academic teachers need team-building skills in order 
to integrate academic and vocational studies. School systems need to acknowledge 
the necessity for providing additional hours for teachers to prepare for team-teaching 
or integrated efforts. 

♦ Raising expectations for student achievement: Schools have traditionally held 
low expectations for the "forgotten half." In order to effectively prepare all students 
for the future, schools must believe that all students can learn. Schools must hold high 
expectations for all students, not just for those who plan to attend college. 6 

Labor Market Information 

All professionals who work with learners need to be as knowledgeable as possible about 
occupations and the skills they require. Texas educators and learners have access to unique 
resources to help them become more knowledgeable about the world outside of school. 
The Texas State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (TSOICC) provides 
teachers, counselors and students with a variety of materials to help students explore and 
plan careers. TSOICC maintains a career information hot line (1 -800-82 2-PLAN) which 
provides students with information on about 1000 careers: what they pay, what training 
is required, and which schools offer the training. 
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The organization has produced a video for classroom use, which talks to students on their 
level and uses rapid-paced visuals and sound effects to hold their attention. It explains how 
to use the hot line, how much it costs to lead a "comfortable" life, why students need a high 
school diploma and education beyond high school, the various ways to get additional 
training and education, and the necessity for students to explore their career options while 
still in high school. The video is accompanied by materials for classroom discussion and 
research, including a quiz, a research assignment, and a budget work sheet to help students 
determine how much money they need to earn to live comfortably, 

TSOICC also publishes a Career Succe$$ tabloid newspaper, which explores career 
options for Texas students. The 40-page newspaper contains articles on career planning, 
occupations, schools, financial aid, job-hunting tips, and what employers want from their 
employees. About 250 careers are described, including job duties, suggested education, 
average salaries, and job outlook. The newspaper may be useful to career guidance 
counselors, who can encourage their students to use it as a job hunting and planning tool. 
Itxan also be valuable in classroom career-planning exercises. Parents can benefit from a 
four-page pullout section which describes how they can help their children achieve career 
goals. The pullout section also describes financial aid sources and job training programs. 
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Chapter 10 



Developing 

Linkages 

Between 

Classrooms 

and the 

workplace 




^^■^^veryone gaim when schools, businesses and other organi- 
zations work together to prepare young people for the working 
world. Students* horizons expand as they learn more about the 
world beyond the classroom, gain on-the-job experience , and achieve 
more academically. Students tend to stay in school as lessons 
become more relevant to them. Teachers gain access to real-world 
expertise and state-of-the art methods and equipment, and gain 
insight into the world outside school. Employers have a hand in how 
future workers are prepared and gain access to a pool of qualified 
potential employees. The whole community benefits as its separate 
elements begin to work together for the good of students and the 
local economy. 

In short, everyone wins. 

School-business partnerships are usually formed at the local level, 
with a single school district, when the school and business commu- 
nities realize that they can accomplish more for students when they 
pool their respective resources. The resources of each partner 
contribute to the effectiveness of the partnership. Each partner-the 
school, business, local government and individual community mem- 
bers—bring unique and important elements into the mix. 
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School partners provide instruction to students, offer program 
development and scheduling expertise, logistical support, and 
limited funding. They often handle accounting, record-keeping and 
project supervisory tasks. 

Businesses contribute "job-related criteria for inclusion in class- 
room curriculum. They provide on-the-job training, tours, presen- 
tations, practice job interviews . . . funding, mentors, supervisors, 
equipment, supplies . . . community contacts . . . and of course-part- 
time and permanent jobs at non-subsidized wages." 1 

Other partners offer expanded resources and focus public attention 
on partnership objectives and activities. These partners might 
include city and county governments, family assistance organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, or trade associations. They may 
function as facilitators in negotiating "turf" problems between 
partners. 

Partnerships do not occur effortlessly: any time different people or 
groups strive toward a common goal, difficulties will arise. Each will 
have different motivations, orientations, and ideas about how to 
reach that goal. An effective partnership must overcome these 
differences and channel the energies of all involved toward the 
common good of the community's youth. Partnerships require 
time, commitment, 
compromise, 
planning, and 
patience. 
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Keys to Success 

Following are what the U.S. Department of Labor calls the "keys" to successful partnerships 
These keys are based on a recent study of successful school-to-work transition programs: 2 

1. Partners should develop a clear, shared vision of intended outcomes and 
should be particularly sensitive to one another's Individual objectives. 

Before anything happens, careful, thorough negotiation must produce a genuine 
understanding among partners regarding expected outcomes. These expectations 
should be written down. 

When developing objectives, the short- and long-term needs of each partner should be 
considered. For example, programs which serve youths in at-risk situations often lend 
to better attendance and higher graduation rates for schools, help employers meet 
affirmative action goals, and help communities and service organizations use their 
funds more efficiently. 

2. , Educators should adopt a private sector industry perspective that emphasizes 
performance. 

Schools do not have unilateral control over the education process in a partnership, 
instead accepting the responsibility for carrying out the partnership's established 
mandates. The school's role is that of the "main service-providing player on the 

partnership team " 3 Schools must be ready to deal with accountability issues and 

negotiate when problems arise. 

It is also important that schools be committed to time lines. The U.S. Department of 
Labor found that schools with successful programs learned how to bring training on- 
line quickly. That usually requires faster decision-making and flexibility than is typical 
in most school systems. 

3. Partners must allow for the fact that it takes time to formulate stable, lasting 
partnerships. 

A good partnership may take as long as seven years to develop, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor. This time can be expensive, as upper-level managers and school 
administrators devote their expertise to implementation, especially in the early stages. 
Even after the partnership is established and running successfully, continuous read- 
justment is required to meet the changing environment. 

4. Partnerships must foster climates of negotiation and cooperation. 

Many partnerships establish oversight committees to act as brokers between differing 
views of how things should be done. These brokers can help produce 'win-win" 
situations and make sure that the needs of all partners are equally served.' A broker's 
role is to keep the focus on two issues: students' needs and expected outcomes. By 
focusing on these needs and outcomes, partners broaden their motivations beyond 
their own self interests. 

5. Developing the partnership around a single school or school system eases the . 
burden of administration. 

Partnerships can function smoothly when a number of businesses are involved 
However, because each school's administration operates differently, the process of 
developing the partnership is easier for all involved if one educational entity is the 
point of contact for all partners. 



2 Ibid., pp. 4-V 
> Ibid., p. 4. 
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6. Employers of all sizes and types should be included in school-to-work partner- 
ships. 

Large companies can usually provide more on-the-job training slots, and have more 
resources to handle the increased supervisory responsibilities. Smaller businesses tend to 
depend on the programs to provide part-time workers. Large businesses offer more 
structured training to students. Smaller businesses, on the other hand, can usually provide 
students with a greater variety of work experiences . Positions in small businesses are often 
less specialized: a part-time worker may be called upon to perform more varied tasks. 

7. Partnerships must foster open, honest, and frequent communication. 

Communications must be frequent and honest, and often occur daily. New ideas are 
encouraged, discussed, and implemented whenever possible. If an idea is rejected, 
partners are encouraged to rework it in order to make it useful. This open flow of ideas 
tends to create feelings of ownership and commitment among all partners. 

8. Commitment must come from the very top levels of participating organizations. 

The U.S. Department of Labor says that this may be the single most important point 
learned during their studies. The final authority for making and implementing decisions 
comes from the top of an organization s hierarchy, whether it is a school or a business. 
The level of commitment at the top will diffuse throughout the entire organization. If 
top managers and administrators are actively supportive of the partnership, ownership 
and pride filter down within the organization and commitment is expanded and 
reinforced. 
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Careful and Time-Consuming Planning is Essential 

Schools and businesses which have decided to establish a school-to-work transition 
partnership must realize that they will devote a considerable amount of their personal time 
to developing the partnership. This time is usually uncompensated and at the expense of 
personal pursuits. The U.S. Department of Labor found that there was a direct correlation 
between the extent of each partner s personal investment and the success of the program. 
This time is usually measured in years rather than weeks or months; partnerships often 
require up to three years from initiation to start-up; another two-to-three years for implemen- 
tation and revision; and two more years to reach maturity and produce significant results. 4 

This planning should be market-driven. It must deal with the realities that face the 
community and its working environment. Flexibility must be built in to allow for rapidly 
changing conditions. 

Guiding Principles for a School-to-Work Partnership 

The U.S. Department of Labor recommends that school-to-work business and education 
partnerships be guided by these basic principles; 

+ High Standards: School-to-work transition programs should be designed to allow all 
students to attain high academic levels. 

+ Staying in School: School-to-work transition programs should motivate youth to stay 
in school and become productive citizens. 

+ Employment and Careers: School-to-work transition programs should enhance the 
participants' prospects for immediate employment after leaving school, and for entry 
on a path that provides significant opportunity for continued education and career 
development. 1 1 Q 



Steps in Developing the Partnership 5 

+ Set up a committee which includes representatives of all known stakeholder organi- 
zations; assign it the task of giving initial form and substance to the partnership. 

+ Structure initial meetings as free-flow discussion sessions. Talk about target groups, 
levels of commitment and involvement, geographic boundaries, and potential re- 
sources. Make sure that all representatives join in the discussion. 

4 Formulate the mission of the partnership; describe the idea clearly in a page or two. 
Be explicit about proposed outcomes, including the benefits that would accrue for 
each partner. Focus on ends rather than means. 

4 Develop a structure for the partnership. Consider such factors as membership criteria 
(who should represent each stakeholder organization), levels of commitment re- 
quired, and rules that govern participant interaction and dealings with the public. 
Establish regular meeting dates and elicit leadership. Draft and sign Memorandums 
of Understanding that divide tasks and responsibilities among the participants. Again, 
involve all stakeholders. Resolve to continue the dialogue. 

4 Establish and maintain such linkage mechanisms as advisory committees and boards 
of directors, fund-raising programs, subcommittees, etc. These will help sustain and 
extend the partnership. 

+ Write the school-to-work transition program. Establish goals, measurable objectives, 
time frames, resource allocations, expectations, roles and responsibilities, etc. Again, 
formalize the plan within a document that stakeholders can sign. Be sure to develop 
program alternatives and consider the probability for the success of each. Divide the 
program into phases with clearly differentiated beginning, midway and mature 
program activities and objectives. 

+ Develop an aggressive outreach campaign-speak to community groups, participate in 
civic events and projects; connect with governmental offices, and advertise the 
program to potential partners and participants. Provide frequent progress updates to 
media sources, government agencies, target groups, partners, and other interested 
parties. 

4 Continually review and revise the program. Include all stakeholders in an ongoing 
evaluation process and strive for consensus in all decision making. Check regularly 
with partners regarding their perceptions of progress. Recognize that revision is 
necessary for continuing growth. 

Focus on the Classroom 

All commitment, planning, and hard work converge on the classroom and the experience 
students have in it. The more closely teachers can link classroom materials and lessons to 
workplace experiences, the more successful the program will be. The best teaching 
strategies involve incorporating actual or simulated job operations into regular lesson 
content. This tends to generate higher-level thinking skills. Students have more motivation 
to stay in school because they are learning information readily relevant to their futures. 

Classroom lessons might include linking reading, mathematics, and writing to workplace 
situations. Other lessons might include employability and life-coping skills such as oral 
communication, taking directions, resolving conflicts, accepting criticism, and avoiding 
drugs and alcohol. 

The Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) explored the work- 
place skills and competencies which students will need as workers in the 21st century. See 
Chapter 4 to examine the commission s recommendations. See Chapter 8 for examples of 
how to integrate SCANS skills and competencies into classrooms. 
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Ideas for Incorporating 

Job-Related Elements Into the Classroom Experience 

The U.S. Department of Labor offers these suggestions for linking school and work in lesson 
plans: 6 

♦ Involve employers in curriculum development and evaluation to ensure that content, 
expectations, examples, and standards reflect actual work-site experiences. 

♦ Create classroom lessons that reflect the demands of the workplace and convey 
specific on-the-job performance requirements to students. 

♦ Group various competencies into clusters that are associated with job-specific tasks 
and build manageable, interdisciplinary learning activities around the tasks. 

♦ Emphasize, demonstrations, performance modeling and supervisor coaching as the 
primary means of teaching students. 

♦ Test students in ways that measure such job-specific criteria as performance quality, 
production rates, safety, customer satisfaction, and manufacturer's specifications. 

♦ Personalize instruction as much as possible. Develop individual learning contracts for 
training, work in and with small teams, and provide support services on an individual 



♦ Design learning tasks to reflect and reinforce work tasks. Include basic skills and 
employability skills in the same process. 

♦ Structure lessons so that students learn by doing. Academic lessons should support 
work-related learn-by-doing tasks rather than the reverse. 

♦ Express lesson assignments as "Work Orders" reflecting those used in industry. 

♦ Emphasize quality and productivity by applying reasonable pressure on students to 
perform tasks correctly and on time-as determined by industry standards. 

♦ Encourage students to work in teams to complete learning assignments. Be sure to 
match more experienced students with less-experienced students. 

♦ Use actual work site materials (manuals, installation instructions, safety materials, 
forms, tools, etc.) as part of routine lesson content. 

♦ Issue supp'tes, tools and equipment in a way similar to that of the work site. Use a work- 
based requisition process for issuing materials. 

♦ Organize the training area like the work site for whatever industry you train for. 
Explicitly discuss the work climate. 

♦ Whenever possible, use real products and "customer relations" between student and 
customer as part of learning. 

♦ Sustain instruction patterns between instructor and student that mimic those of the 
work site in terms of formality, expectation, discipline and responsibilities. 
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"Essential Elements" for Vocational/Academic Integration 

School/business partnerships have proven effective in introducing students to the working 
world. Much can also be done within school walls. Integration of vocational and academic 
education is especially helpful, and can greatly strengthen efforts begun by the partnership . 
The Educational Development and Training Centerat East Texas State University, which has 
worked with 13 pilot sites where schools were integrating academic and vocational 
education, offers a u step-by-step" plan for achieving integration: 7 

♦ Choose a coordinator. The job of coordinator requires quite a bit of time for 
organizing and soliciting participation. The coordinator should be thoroughly 
convinced of the need for change in the educational system. 

♦ Form a focus group. The greater the excitement and commitment at high adminis- 
trative levels, the more successful the project seems to be. Try to involve the 
superintendent or assistant superintendent and encourage him or her to take an active 
role in the entire project. A principal or vice-principal, the vocational director, and a 
counselor (all counselors, if possible) are necessary for the focus group. Also include 
at least one or two of each of the following: academic teacher, vocational teacher, 
parent, school board member, and student. Also include at least three people from 
local businesses and industries. This diverse mixture offers input from various points 
of view. 

♦ Select courses to be integrated. After the focus group is selected, they need to 
discuss education needs and trends for jobs of the future and look at how the local 
school is preparing students for that future. Other school problems, such as test 
scores, failure rates, absentee rates, etc., should also be discussed. From these 
discussions the group should be able to come to a consensus about areas of the 
curriculum where courses can be integrated to fit the needs and the problems of the 
school and community. 

The key to successful school systems is their ability to measure what they want against 
what they already have, and then, through research and intellectual practice, to work 
to close that gap. 

♦ Select teacher/administrative personnel. The teachers must represent the disci- 
plines to be integrated. Both vocational and academic teachers are necessary. 
Voluntary participation of committed people is best. Don't force anyone to be 
involved in the integration process. The level of commitment by both academic and 
vocational teachers is a significant factor in determining the success or failure of 
integration. If necessary and feasible, offer small stipends or extra preparation time 
as incentives. 

♦ Have a meeting of focus group and teachers to discuss common goals and 
individual roles. Many teachers have been away from business and industry for many 
years. Others have never worked in business or industry. This meeting is a good time 
for business personnel to talk with teachers about academic and social skills needed 
by entry-level workers. These conversations are critical for successful integration. 

♦ Provide staff development for all participating teachers and administrators. 

Perhaps the term ' staff development" should be changed to "staff renewal" since it is 
actually a means for continuous "growth in practice." John Goodlad, in A Place Called 
School, says, "The school is the place for change." Staff development or staff renewal, 
is the medium for this change. Serious staff development involves personal learning 
about one's self in relation to one's students. 

For more information about EDTCs vocational and academic integration efforts, contact 
Mary rfendrix or Gail Clark at l<800>356-3382. 
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How Employers Can Support School-to-Work Efforts 8 

Employers can also contribute to increasing youths 1 readiness for the work force . According 
to the Texas Department of Commerce, ways employers can support school-to-work 
transition efforts include: 

♦ active employer involvement in schools , especially with youths in Grades 6-9, teaching 
or sharing insights about workplace requirements, and the important role of school in 
preparing young people for workplace demands; 

♦ support for work-based learning opportunities for youths by opening up work sites to 
qualified young people enrolled in work-based learning programs. This includes 
incentives for employers who allow students to experience the work environment. 
Such incentives might include tax breaks for employers who provide training for 
youths within business, industry, and/or labor settings; 

♦ involvement with state representatives to educate the legislature about the needs of 
business, industry and labor, and about the mandate for insurance and workers 
compensation reform to support work-based learning for youths and adults; and 

♦ training adults, including educators, administrators, and public officials about the real- 
world work environment. This will require actually inviting these professionals into 
the work site for skills and awareness training. . . 

Employers can expect real benefits from work-based training efforts, says the Texas 
Department of Commerce: 

♦ access to an expanded pool of qualified applicants; 

♦ more qualified minorities and women in the applicant pool; 

♦ a lower turn over rate of entry-level employees; 

♦ fewer tax dollars allocated to welfare and criminal justice systems; and 

♦ reduced remedial and training costs, which would transfer to higher investments in 
research and development, and profits. 

Practical Concerns: Getting to Work 

Now suppose that a partnership has been carefully planned and implemented, and the 
school is effectively delivering instruction which integrates school and work. Employers 
are becoming actively involved in school-to-work transition and work-based learning 
programs. The students are diligently learning higher-level skills, staying in school, and 
looking forward to a bright future. Some hard facts remain: employers rarely hire young 
people right out of high school, even when they have degrees. What is required is a 
fundamental change in the way employers view young workers, and in the way high schools 
assist their graduates. 
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Establish Student Career Planning and Placement Centers 

High schools can reduce the job-hunting problems of work-bound students and bolster the 
authority of teachers by offering the same services to work-bound students that they now 
offer to the college-bound. High school job placement offices could be created to establish 
close ties with employers to promote job opportunities for students. These centers could 
offer job counseling and placement services, and enhance students' job-locating and 
interviewing skills. 

Employers Must Hire 

High School Graduates Who Possess High Skills 

But even the best placement office cannot work miracles, finding high-skills jobs for young 
people where no such jobs exist. Educators and business people talk at length about 
preparing these students for a high-skills, high-tech future. All too often, however, even the 
best-prepared high school and college graduates are relegated to menial, low-skills jobs until 
they reach their "mature" mid-20s. Effective school-to-work transition programs will 
increase the supply of skilled young people. Employer demand for these skilled individuals 
must also increase. 

Rather than waiting for future employees to reach their mid-20s, employers need to trust 
in the effectiveness of the program they may have helped create, and hire its graduates. 
Many students today believe, perhaps correctly, that they cannot get good jobs even with 
high skills and a high school diploma. Students need to know that desirable jobs are 
available to them, or they will have little incentive to learn, even in the best school-to-work 
transition program. 
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Publications 



America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages! ($19.95, includes postage) 

The National Center on Education and the Economy 
39 State Street 
Suite 500 

Rochester, New York 14614 
(716)546-7620 

Improving the Transition from School to Work in the United 

States ($5.00 each prepaid) 
Jobs for the Future 
1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
(800) 229-6662 

Documents from the Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS) 

Learning A Living, Part 1 ($2.50) 

Learning A Living, Full Report ($6. 50) 

What Work Requires of Schools ($3.25) 

Lo Que Trabajo Necesita de las Escuelas ($3.25) 

Skills & Tasks for fobs ($27.00) 

Teaching the SCANS Competencies ($11.00) 

To order SCANS reports, contact the Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 15250-7954. Inquiries may be faxed to (202) 512-2250. 

States and Communities on the Move: Policy Initiatives to 
Create a World-Class Workforce ($5.00 each prepaid) 

American Youth Policy Forum 
1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Suite 301 

Washington, D.C. 20036-5541 
(202) 775-9731 
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Newsletters 



Student Apprenticeship News 

($60.00 year, issued quarterly) 

Jobs for the Future 

1815 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 

1-800-229-6662 

EQW Issues newsletter and Working 
Paper series 

The National Center on the Educational 

Quality of the Workforce 

University of Pennsylvania 

4200 Pine Street, 5A 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104-4090 

1-800-437-9799 



Texas Quality Work Force Planning 
The Tri-Agency Partnership 
Quality Work Force Planning Unit 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-1494 
(512) 475-3428 

Transitions 

Texas Resource Center for Work Transition 
Programs 

Collin County Community College 
2200 West University Drive 
McKinney, Texas 75070 
(214) 548-6734 
1-800-231-3015 
Fax: (817)776-3906 



National Organizations 



American Youth Policy 
Forum 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Suit 301 

Washington D.C. 20036-5541 
(202) 775-9731 

Center for Occupational 
Research and Development 

P.O. Box 21689 

Waco, Texas 76702-1689 

1-800-231-3015 

Fax: (817) 776-3906 

Center on Education and 
Work 

1025 West Johnson Street 
964 Educational Sciences Blvd. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
1-800-446-0399 

Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

One Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 700 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 408-5505 

Education Development and 
Training Center 

East Texas State University 

ET Station, Commerce, Texas 75429-3011 

1-800-356-3382 



Jobs for the Future 

1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
(617)661-3411 

National Center on Education 
and the Economy 

39 State Street, Suite 500 
Rochester, New York 1 46 1 4 
Phone: 716-546-7620 
Fax: 716-546-3145 

National Tech-Prep 
Clearinghouse 

East Central Curriculum Coordination 
Center/NNCCVTE 
SangamonState University, F-2 
Springfield, Illinois 62794-9243 

National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 

University of California 

1995 University Avenue, Suite 375 

Berkeley, California 94704-1058 

Phone: 1-800-762-4093 

Fax: (5 10) 642-2124 

The Parent Institute 

P.O. Box 7474 

Fairfax Station, Virginia 22039-7474 
Phone: 1-800-756-5525 
Fax: (703) 323-9173 
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Texas Organizations 



Texas Business and 
Education Coalition 

900 Congress Avenue, #501 
Austin, Texas 78701-2447 
(512)480-8232 

Texas Council on Workforce 
and Economic 
Competitiveness 

816 Congress Ave, Suite 1293 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 305-7000 

Texas Department of 
Commerce 

Work Force Development Division 
P.O. Box 12728 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
(512)320-9800 



Texas Education Agency 

The Tri-Agency Partnership Quality Work 

Force Planning Unit 

Texas Education Agency 

1701 North Congress Avenue 

Austin, Texas 78701-1494 

(512) 475-3428 

Texas Education Agency 
Clearinghouse 

Texas Education Agency 

1701 North Congress Avenue 

Austin, Texas 78701-1494. 

Toll Free (Texas onIy):l<800)-643-7025 

From outside Texas: (512) 463-9661 

Texas Resource Center for 
Work Transition Programs 

Collin County Community College 
2200 West University Drive 
McKinney, Texas 75070 
(214)548-6734 
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Tech-Prep Consortia Contact Persons 



Alamo 

Debra Nicholas 
Tech-Prep Coordinator 
Alamo Consortium 
1300 San Pedro 
San Antonio, Texas 78212 
Phone: (210)731-0082 
Fax: (210)733-2338 

Brazos Valley 

Rick Hernandez 
Tech-Prep Director 
Blinn College 
301 Post Office Street 
Bryan, Texas 77801 
Phone: (409) 823-4988 
Fax: (409)823-6828 

Capital Area 

Cassy Key 

Consortium Director 
c/o ACC/DAO 
5930 Middle Fiskvilie Road 
Austin, Texas 78752 
Phone: (512)483-7720 
Tax: (512)483-7786 

Central Texas 

Barry Russell 
Project Director 
2600 South First Street 
Temple, Texas 76504 
Phone: (817)773-9961 
Fax: (817)773-7786 

Coastal Bend 

Lee Sloan 

Tech-Prep Coordinator 
101 Baldwin 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78404 
Phone: (512)886-1787 
Fax: (512)886-1825 

Concho Valley 

D/Arcy Poulson 
, Tech-Prep Coordinator 
3197 Executive Drive 
San Angelo, Texas 76904 



Deep East Texas 

Richard Pulaski 
Angelina College 
P.O. Box 1768 
Lufkin, Texas 75901 
Phone: (409)633-5307 
Fax: (409)633-4299 

East Texas 

Doris W. Sharp 

Tech-Prep Director 

The University of Texas at Tyler 

3900 University Boulevard 

Tyler, Texas 75701-6699 

Phone: (903)566-7315 

Fax: (903)566-4281 

Global Edge 

Sylvia Kelley 
Tech-Prep Director 
2200 East Red River 
Victoria, Texas 77901 
Phone: (214)881-5850 
Fax: (214)516-1467 

Golden Crescent 

Roger Johnson 
Tech-Prep Director 
2200 East Red River 
Victoria, Texas 77901 
Phone: (512)572-6477 
Fax: (512)572-3850 

Gulf Coast 

Eileen Booher 
Tech-Prep Director 
2^0 North Sam Houston-East 
Houston, Texas 77060 
Phone: (713)591-3531 
Fax: (713) 591-3513 

Heart of Texas 

Jewell Lockridge 
Tech-Prep Director 
1400 College Drive 
Waco, Texas 76708 
Phone: (817)750-3722 
Fax: (817)756-0934 
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Lower Rio Grande Valley 

Pat Bubb 

Tech-Prep Director 
TSTC Short Course Center 
Harlingen, Texas 78550-3697 
Phone: (210)425-0779 
Fax: (210)425-0797 

North Central Texas 

Lisa Taylor 
Tech-Prep Director 
3030 N. Dallas Avenue 
Lancaster, Texas 75134 
Phone: (214)372-8005 
Fax: (214)372-8207 

North Texas 

M.C. (Mac) McGee 
Tech-Prep Director 
1609 Blonde Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76301 
Phone: (817)720-3366 
Fax: (817)720-3368 

Northeast Texas 

Eugenia Travis 
Tech-Prep Director 
P.O. Box 1307 

Mount Pleasant, Texas 75455 
Phone: (903)572-1911 
Fax: (903)572 6712 

Panhandle 

Lynn McGee 

Tech-Prep Director 

6900 140 West, Ste. 360, Box 15 

Amarillo, Texas 79106 

Phone: (806)3560850 

Fax: (806)356-0851 

Permian Basin 

Roxanne Pebley 
Tech-Prep Coordinator 
P.O. Box 61447 
Midland, Texas 79711 
Phone: (915)567-5521 
Fax: (915)561-5534 

Southeast Texas 

Ray Brown 

Region V Education Service Center 
2295 Delaware 
Beaumont, Texas 77703 
Phone: (409)654-6425 
Fax: (409)833-9755 



South Plains 

Allan Meriwether, Interim Director 

South Plains College 

1302 Main Street 

Lubbock, Texas 79401 

Phone: (806)744-6477 

Fax: (806)765-2784 

South Texas 

Eduardo Vela 
Laredo Junior College 
West End Washington Street 
Laredo, Texas 78040-4395 
Phone: (210)721-5165 
Fax: (210)721-5103 

Star Tech-Prep 

Dick Whipple 
Southwest Junior College 
2401 Garner Field Road 
Uvalde, Texas 78801 
Phone: (210)2784401 
Fax: (210)278-1054 

Texoma 

Jan Crews 
Project Director 
1525 West California 
Gainesville, Texas 76240 
Phone: (817)668-7731 
Fax: (817)668-6048 

Upper Rio Grande Valley 

Pat Flanagan 

P.O. Box 20500 

El Paso, Texas 79998 

Phone: (915)757-5065 

Fax: (915)235-7309 

West Central Texas 

Bill Daugherty 
300 College Drive 
Sweetwater, Texas 79556 
Phone: (915)2357458 
Fax: (915) 235-7309 
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State-Level Contacts 



Texas Council on Workforce and Economic Competitiveness 

816 Congress Ave, Suite 1293 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 305-7000 

Texas Department of Commerce 

For assistance in coordinating activities with Tech-Prep programs, contact: 

Gina Starr-Hill, Tech-Prep Planner 
Work Force Development Division 
Texas Department of Commerce 
816 Congress Avenue 
P.O. Box 12728 
Austin, Texas 7871 1-2728 
Phone: (512)320-9861 
Fax: (512)320-9875 

Texas Education Agency 

For assistance with Tech-Prep programs, 2+2+2 programs, and articulation agreements, 
contact: 

Director, Tech-Prep 
High School Education 
Room 430, Hartland Building 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-1494 
Phone: (512)463-9154 
Fax: (512)475-3575 

For assistance in coordinating Quality Work Force Planning Committee functions and 
developing service delivery plans, contact: 

Mark Butler, Planner III 

Office of Programs and Instruction 

Texas Education Agency 

1701 North Congress Avenue 

Austin, Texas 78701-1494 

Phone: (512)475-3428 

Fax: (512) 463-9176 of 475-3575 

For assistance with secondary-level vocational education program data, contact: 

Dave Kinnaman, Education Research Specialist 

Office of Programs and Instruction 

Texas Education Agency 

1701 North Congress Avenue 

Austin, Texas 78701-1494 

Phone: (512)475-3428 

Fax: (512)475-3575 
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For information about school-to-work transition for students with disabilities, contact; 



John Elam 

Office of Special Education 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-1494 
Phone: (512)475-1935 

For general program information, contact: 

Elvis Shoaf, Education Specialist II 
Office of Programs and Instruction 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-1494 
Phone: (51 :) 475-3428 
Fax: (512)475-3575 

For information about funding for apprenticeship programs, contact: 

Toni Dean, Apprenticeship Coordinator 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-1494 
Phone: (512)463-9294 

Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 

For assistance in coordinating activities with higher education institutions, contact: 

Director of Research and Program Planning 
Community and Technical Colleges Division 
Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 
7745 Chevy Chase Drive, Building V 
P.O. Box 12788 
Austin, Texas 78711-2788 
Phone: (512)483-6250 
Fax: (512)483-6444 

For assistance with community college and technical institute vocational-technical 
education program data, contact: 

Helen Giraitis, Associate Program Director 
Community and Technical Colleges Division 
Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 
7745 Chevy Chase Drive, Building V 
P.O. Box 12788 
Austin, Texas 78711-2788 
Phone: (512)483-6250 
Fax: (512)483-6444 
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For assistance with community college and technical institute vocational-technical 
education program data, and Tech-Prep, contact: 



Ron Curry, Program Director 
Community and Technical Colleges 
Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 
7745 Chevy Chase Drive, Building V 
P.O. Box 12788 
Austin, Texas 78711 
Phone: (512)483-6250 
Fax: (512)483-6444 

State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(SOICC) 

For assistance with SOCRATES and related labor market information, contact: 

John Romanek, Labor Market Information Project Director 
SOICC 

3520 Executive Center Drive, Suite 205 
Austin, Texas 78731 1636 
Phone: (512)502-3756 
Fax: (512)502-3763 

Andrea Widdows, Research Associate 
SOICC 

3520 Executive Center Drive, Suite 205 
Austin, Texas 78731-1636 
Phone: (512)502-3752 
Fax: (512) 502-3763 

Texas Employment Commission 

For assistance about employment issues, contact: 

Texas Employment Commission 
101 E. 15th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
Phone: (512)463-2222 
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Quality Work Force Planning 
Committee Contact Persons 



Alamo (Region 18) 

Pam Janssen 
UniForce 

1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 78212 
Phone: (210)731-0071 
Fax: (210)733-2338 

Brazos Valley (Region 13) 

Patty Groff 

Blinn College 

301 Post Office Street 

Bryan, Texas 77801-2142 

Phone: (409)823-4988 

Fax: (409)823-6828 

Capital (Region 12) 

Ann Lessem 

Rural Capital Area Private Industry Council 
P.O. Box 1565 

Round Rock, Texas 78680-1565 
Phone: (512) 244-7966 
Fax: (512) 244-9023 

Central Texas (Region 23) 

Charles L. Stout 

Dean of Career and Continuing Education 

Temple Junior College 

2600 South First Street 

Temple, Texas 76504-7423 

Phone: (817) 773-9961, Extension 218 

Fax: (817)773-7043 

Coastal Bend (Region 20) 

Baldomero Garcia 

Workforce Development Corporation 

5110 Wilkinson Drive 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78415-3004 

Phone: (512)853-4545 

Fax: (512)852-8421 

Concho Valley (Region 10) 

Joan Allah 

Concho Valley Council of Governments 

P.O. Box 61276 

San Angelo, Texas 76906-1276 

Phone: (915)944 9666 

Fax: (915)944 9925 



DeepJEast Texas (Region 14) 

Jerry Whitaker, Project Director 

Quality Work Force Planning Committee 

Angelina College 

P.O. Box 1768 

Lufkin, Texas 75902-1768 

Phone: (409)633-5370 

Fax: (409)633-5372 

East Texas (Region 6) 

Dr. John Fabac 

Technology Partnership Organization 

3900 University Boulevard 

Tyler, Texas 75701-6699 

Phone: (903) 566-7315 or 566-7316 

Fax: (903) 566-4281 

Golden Crescent (Region 17) 

Carol Matula 

Golden Crescent Private Industry Council 
2401 Houston Highway 
Victoria, Texas 77901-5737 
Phone: (512)576-5872 
Fax: (512) 576-4335 

Gulf Coast (Region 16) 

Karen Baird 
TechForce 2000 

North Harris-Montgomery Community 

College District 
250 N. Sam Houston Parkway Fast 
Houston, Texas 77060-2000 
Phone: (713)591-9306 
Fax: (713) 591-3513 

Heart of Texas (Region 11) 

David England 

McLennan Community College 
1400 College Drive 
Waco, Texas 76702-1498 
Phone: (817)750-3506 
Fax: (817)756-0934 
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Lower Rio Grande Valley 
(Region 21) 

Arturo McDonald, Jr. 

Short Course Center 

TSTC-Harlingen 

Harlingen, Texas 78550-3697 

Phone: (210) 425 0626 or 425 0627 

Fax: (210)425-0797 

Middle Rio Grande 
(Region 24) 

Ricky McNiel 

Middle Rio Grande Development Council 
209 North Getty Street 
Uvalde. Texas 78801-5203 
Phone: (210)278-2527 
Fax: (210)278-2929 

North Central Texas 
(Region 4) 

Candy Slocum 

Interlink 

P.O. Box 610246 

DFW Airport. Texas 75261-0246 

Phone: (214)621-0400 

Fax: (214)929-0916 

North East Texas 

Walter York 

Quality Work Force Planning Unit 
Northeast Texas Community College 
P.O. Box 1307 

Mt. Pleasant. Texas 75456-1307 
Phone: (903)572-1911 
Fax: (903)572-6712 

North Texas (Region 3) 

Beverly Larson 

Region IX Education Service Center 
301 Loop 11 

Wichita Falls, Texas 76305-3799 
Phone: (817)322-6928 
Fax: (817)767-3836 

Panhandle (Region 1) 

Dave McReynolds 
Panhandle Area Alliance 
Plaza Two, Suite 1020 
Amarillo. Texas 79101-2442 
Phone: (806)371-7577 
Fax: (806)371-9519 



Permian Basin (Region 9) 

Georgia Hankins 

Permian Basin Regional Planning Commission 

P.O. Box 60660 

Midland, Texas 79711-0660 

Phone: (915)563-1061 

Fax: (915)563-1728 

South East Texas (Region 15) 

Theo Stone 

Region V Education Service Center 
2295 Delaware Street 
Beaumont. Texas 77703-4299 
Phone: (409)838-5555 
Fax: (409)833-9755 

South Plains (Region 2) 

Carol Runnels, Project Director 

South Plains Community Action Association, Inc. 

P.O. Box 610 

Levelland, Texas 79336 

Phone: (806)894-7293 

Fax: (806)894-5349 

South Texas (Region 19) 

Arturo Meraz 
Laredo Junior College 
West End Washington Street 
Laredo, Texas 78040-4395 
Phone: (210)721-5102 
Fax: (210)721-5103 

Texoma (Region 22) 

Rod Minatra 

Quality Work Force Planning 
One Grande Centre 
1800 Teague Dr.. Suite 212 
Sherman. Texas 75090 
Phone: (903)892-8161 
Fax: (903)7868122 

Upper Rio Grande (Region 8) 

Norman Haley, Executive Director 
URG Private Industry Council. Inc. 
1 155 Westmoreland Drive, Suite 235 
El Paso. Texas 79925-5649 
Phone: (915)772-5627 
Fax: (915)779-8366 

West Central Texas (Region 7) 

Charles Dunnam 

West Central Texas Council of Governments 

P.O. Box 3195 

Abilene. Texas 79604-3195 

Phone: (915)672-8544 

Fax: (915)675-5214 
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Contacts for Bureau o± 
Apprenticeship Training 
(BAT) Programs 



For information about Texas apprenticeship training programs, contact one of these persons: 


Amarillo 


Fort Worth 


Steven D Ooitz ATR 


John Piekarski, ATR 


BAT U S Deoartment of Labor 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


205 E. 5th Avenue 


Federal Building 


Room B18, Box F 13276 


819 Taylor Street, Room 1G04 


Amarillo, Texas 79101 


Fort Worth, Texas 76102 


Phone: (806) 376-2276 


Phone: (817) 334-3486 


Dallas 


Houston 

M. XV/ Ukj mr\J M. JL 


Rflvmr>ntf1 Fpflprlp 4TR 


rinvifl Rjirrptt Tpv3<i *statp Dirpr*tnr 


Wendell D. Sullivan, ATR 


Billee Brotzinger, ATR 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


Merlin Taylor, ATR 


6300 Forest Park Road 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


Dallas, Texas 75235 


2320 La Branch, Room 2102 


Phone: (2l4>655-6950 


Houston, Texas 77004 




Phone: (713>750-1696 


Sally Hail, Regional Director 


San Antonio 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


Regional Office 


Bill Donaho, ATR 


525 Griffin Street, Room 502 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


Dallas, Texas 75202 


10127 Morocco Street, Suite 1 12 


Phone: (2l4>767-4993 


San Antonio, Texas 78216 


El Paso 


Phone: (512>229-4592 




Ruben Dominguez, New Mexico State 


Port Arthur 


Director 


Frank Herring, ATR 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 


505 Marquette NW 


Federal Building 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 


2875 75th Street, Room 114 


Phone: (505)-766-2398 


Port Arthur, Texas 77640 




Phone: (409)-724-4360 



Other Information Sources for 
Apprenticeship Training Programs 



For information about funding for apprenticeship programs, contact: 

Toni M. Dean, Apprenticeship Coordinator 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701 
Phone: (51 2) 463-9294 

For additional information, contact the following: 

♦ Contact local community colleges and/or public school district. 

♦ In the yellowy pages of the phone book, search for various trade associations or labor 
organizations and call about possible programs. 

♦ Contact the State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee at l-(800>822- 
7526 and request a copy of the brochure, Apprenticeship in Texas. 

Subscribe to: 

Student Apprenticeship News ($60.00 per year, issued quarterly) 
Jobs for the Future 
1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
Phone: (617) 661-34 11 



Job Training 
Partnership Act 
Service Delivery Area 

Contacts 

Fall 1993 
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Introduction to the Master Plan for Career 
and Technical Education 



(Tliis excerpt is from a comprehensive plan 
devised by the Texas Education Agency, Texas 
Department of Commerce, and Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board to guide 
Texas career and technical education.) 

Texas must develop a highly skilled and edu- 
cated work force to compete successfully in 
the 2 1st Century global economy. The keys to 
future competitiveness are the skills of the 
people of Texas and their ability as highly 
skilled and educated people to participate 
effectively in the workplace, their families, 
and our society. At both the local and state 
levels, Texas will create and sustain a world- 
class career and technical education system 
that focuses on basic skills and the more ad- 
vanced technical skills needed by business, 
industry, and labor. The needs of all young 
people and adults pursuing education and 
training are equally important — to have pro- 
ductive careers, to support their families, and 
to participate as informed citizens in their 
communities. 

The Texas Education Agency, the Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board, and the Texas 
Department of Commerce work together in a 
tri-agency partnership to meet this challenge. 
The Master Plan for Career and Technical 
Education charts a course which business, 
industry, labor, education, and training pro- 
viders can follow to meet these expectations 
of Texans. The Master Plan addresses the 
inte rre lat ed issues of work force development , 
economic development, educational excel- 
lence, access, and equity by focusing on five 
major goals: student/adult learner needs; busi- 
ness, industry, and labor needs; faculty and 
staff needs; statewide communications; and 
adequate resources. 

Work force development policies in Texas 
must be based on the encouragement of indi- 
viduals to increase their skills and to assume 
greater responsibility in the workplace so that 
they can and will improve the competitive- 
ness of the Texas economy. Everyone must 
develop lifelong learning skills. Students still 
in school or college (the pre-employed), indi- 
viduals who need new skills or retraining 



(those currently employed), and displaced 
and non-working adults (the unemployed) all 
face this challenge* A seamless, learner-ori- 
ented education and training system that serves 
all people must provide a range of coordi- 
nated educational programs and services. 
Texans should be able to enter, exit, and re- 
ehtercareer paths easily in response to chang- 
ing labor markets and job requirements. 

The Texas Department of Commerce will pro- 
vide workforce development and economic 
development linkages to education. Employ- 
ers indicate that work force development is 
the most important factor for economic devel- 
opment in Texas. Commerce will encourage 
the private industry councils (PIC) and the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Service Deliv- 
ery Area (SDA) administrators to assume a 
leadership role in involving the business sec- 
tor in the design and implementation of local 
programs. Commerce will encourage program 
operators to develop new incentives for JTPA 
participants such as SCANS competency train- 
ing, internships, work-based learning oppor- 
tunities, apprenticeships, and customized 
education and training opportunities that lead 
to high skill, high wage jobs. Commerce will 
work with the private industry councils to 
involve the business sector to connect school 
to the workplace through programs funded 
through the JTPA Title II funds. Commerce 
will provide training and technical assistance 
to PICs and SDAs to assist in their participation 
in education coordination projects for career 
guidance, skill standards and certification, one- 
stop shopping, and automated learner follow- 
up. The Texas Skills Development Program 
will provide strategic planning and marketing 
strategies for businesses and education to 
upgrade the skills within business and educa- 
tion settings. 

The Quality Work Force Planning system and 
the Tech-Prep High School and Associate De- 
gree Program represent unique Texas ap- 
proaches to local and state coordination 
emphasized in the Master Plan. Quality Work 
Force Planning Committees play a crucial role 
in identifying key regional industries and tar- 
geted occupations. The Committees provide 
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leadership and assistance in program plan- 
ning and identification of clear career paths. 
Tech-Prep consortia use the information pro- 
vided by the Quality Work Force Planning 
Committees to implement programs for tar- 
geted occupations that provide students with 
the skills that employers require. Both initia- 
tives bring together education and training 
providers, business, industry, and labor to use 
the limited educational resources of our com- 
munities and our state more effectively in a 
changing economy. 

Economic development policies can do 
more than generate or retain jobs for Texas 
business and industry. Employers should be 
encouraged to shift to high-performance work- 
place organizations to enhance their chances 
of success in the competitive, global market- 
place. Employers who focus on quality and 
meeting customer needs will require skilled 
employees who are generally trained by pub- 
lic schools and colleges. These employees 
will expect and deserve wages commensu- 
rate with their skills, supportive benefits, and 
equitable workplace policies. 

Texas should adopt a high skills/high wages 
policy that surpasses those of its European 
and Asian competitors. The tri-agency part- 
nership will bolster this policy through the 
efforts of 24 Quality Work Force Planning 
Committees, 25 Tech-Prep Consortia, and 
other school-to-work transition programs in- 
cluding efforts for transition of those with 
disabilities. These initiatives are consistent 
with the Governor s Smart Jobs Plan which 
calls for a high skills/high wages policy in 
Tex;is. The Smart Job? strategies require proper 
coordination of statewide systems. The Mas- 
ter Plan through the tri-agency partnership 
reflects effective joint planning and policy 
development for career and technical educa- 
tion. 

Career and technical education in Texas must 
focus on educational excellence defined by 
world-class standards. To be identified as world 
class, careerand technical education programs 
and services in Texas should be responsive to 
the needs of employers and sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow youth and adults to select career 
paths which provide effective transitions from 
the classroom to the workplace, and back to 
the classroom as new skills are needed. The 
basic skills and workplace competencies iden- 



tified by the Secret arys Commission on Achiev- 
ing Necessary Skills (SCANS) should be inte- 
grated into curricula at ail levels of public 
school and college instruction. Business, in- 
dustry, and labor should be supported in their 
efforts through the Texas Skills Development 
Program and other tri-agency efforts to iden- 
tify industry-specific skill standards. Such stan- 
dards will allow students and employers to 
measure learner and program performance 
based on the skill level required for employ- 
ment. 

Educational excellence requires equity and 
access. All students can and must learn if 
Texas is to compete and prosper during the 
next century. Career and technical education 
should be designed to eliminate significant 
differences in learner achievement relateo to 
race/ethnicity, gender, disabilities, and in- 
come. Programs and services should be acces- 
sible to all students and should provide maxi- 
mum opportunity for individuals to demon- 
strate their abilities and for our communities 
to benefit from the combined, productive 
efforts of all Texans. The tri-agency partner- 
ship will place a high priority on statewide 
communications regarding the positive im- 
pact of career and technical education on the 
lives of individuals and on the economy in 
Texas. Every dollar invested in quality educa 
tion and training must increase the knowledge 
and skills of learners, thereby reducing the 
probability that even more dollars will be 
necessary later to sustain the unemployable 
through welfare or criminal justice systems. 

This Master Plan measures results in terms of 
two essential areas of successful student/adult 
learner outcomes. First, success will be mea- 
sured consistently in terms of skills demon- 
stration, program completion/graduation 
rates, and pursuit of additional education or 
training. Second, success will also be mea- 
sured in terms of employment after training: 
job placement related to training, earnings, 
and progression along career paths to high 
skill/high wage jobs. This will assure Texas 
citizens of true accountability measures that 
demonstrate the return on investment of their 
public education and training resources. 
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In addition, the tri-agency partnership will 
support the following statewide initiatives to 
ensure successful attainment of the Master 
Plan s goals: 

♦ infusion of SCANS basic skills and work- 
place competencies into integrated 
(acdemic and career/technical) curricula 
based on skill mastery; 

♦ identification and use of industry-based 
occupational skills standards (including 
entrepreneurship) to develop curricula 
for high skills/high wage occupations; 

♦ implementation of a comprehensive ca- 
reer guidance and information system for 
students/adult learners to ensure effec- 
tive assessment of needs and access to 
flexible career paths; 

♦ expansion of an automated student/adult 
learner follow-up system to ensure ac- 
countability by successful individual out- 
comes; 

♦ development of models for one-stop cli- 
ent assessment and referral for education 
and training; and 

♦ professional development and staff train- 
ing related to these initiatives. 



The success of the xWaster Plan depends upon 
strong partnerships between education and 
training providers and representatives of busi- 
ness, industry, and labor. Working together 
through Quality Work Force Planning Com- 
mittees, Tech-Prep consortia and other coop- 
erative efforts, we will provide the leadership 
and advocacy to change dramatically our state's 
approach to career and technical education. 
Sound planning and evaluation will be needed 
to measure learner outcomes, program im- 
provement, and institutional change. To 
achieve this mission, all participants must value 
career and technical education and have high 
expectations for every student in Texas. 



For a copy of the entire Master Plan for 
Career and Technical Education, contact: 

Publications Distribution Office 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-1494 
Phone: (512)463-9744 
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School-to-Work 
Transition 
Survey Form 
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Texas Education Agency Clearinghouse 

Survey on School-to-Work Transition Programs 

1. What components should be included in successful school-to-work transition programs? 



2. Please describe three programs in your area (or in Texas) that you feel successfully prepare students for 
the transition from school to work. (If you would like to tell us about more than three, please attach 
another sheet of paper.) 

2a. Name and location of your first program: 



Contact person, if known: 

Contact's telephone number, if known: 

Describe the program: 



What makes this program successful? 
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2b. Name and location of your second program: 



Contact person, if known: _ 

Contact's telephone number, if known: 

Describe the program: 



What makes this program successful? 



2c. Name and location of your third program: 



Contact person, if known: 

Contact's telephone number, if known: 

Describe the program: 
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What make; 1 * this program successful? 



3. When you say these three programs are successful, what criteria are you using to guage their success? 



4. What changes do we need to make at the national, state and local levels to help students make a successful 
transition from school to work? 



5. Is there anything else you would like to tell us? 



6. How can we contact you to follow up on your comments? 

Your name: 



Organization: _ - 

Telephone number where we can reach you: 

159 
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Please return this survey to 
Texas Education Agency Clearinghouse 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701-l494-l-(800)-643-7025 

ATTN: Rebecca Patterson 

Thank you very much for your time and valuable assistance! 
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Illustration Credits 



Illustrations in this document were created by the Texas Education Agency Resource Center from 
photographs submitted by Texas school districts included in this publication. Illustration sources 
are listed below. 

Page 3: Greenville ISO, photograph courtp^y' of the Educational Development and Training 
Center at East Texas State University 

Page 1 1: Geometry Readiness Academy, Fort Worth ISD, Fort Worth, Texas 

Page 20: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 24: Educational Development and Training Center teacher workshop, courtesy of East 
Texas State University 

Page 36: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 39: Bowie High School, Austin ISD, Austin, Texas 

Page 46: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 4 T : Educational Development and Training Center Teacher Workshop, courtesy of East 
Texas State University 

Page 00: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 64: Eldorado High School, Schleicher ISD 

Page 74: Courtesy of Fort Worth ISD 

Page Pharmacy class. Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 84: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 88: Bowie High School English class, Austin ISD, Austin, Texas 

Page 93: Socorro High School, Socorro ISD 

Page 96: KEYS Learning Center, Euless, Texas 

Page 99: "Writing for the Community," Trimble Technical High School, Fort Worth ISD, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Page 1 04: High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Houston ISD, Houston, Texas 

Page 106: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 107: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

Page 108: Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, San Antonio, Texas 
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Educational Development and Training Center, 65, 100 

Eldorado High School, Schleicher ISD, 81 

England, 29 

Equity 2000, 76 




Federal Republic of Germany, 29 
Focused Schools, 36 
Forgotten Half, 7 
Fort Worth ISD, 90, 94 
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German education system, 29 
Global information economy, 23 
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Global marketplace, 9 
Goose Creek ISD, 82 

Graduate Placement Center, Fort Worth ISD, 88 
Great Britain, 29 

Guidance and career counseling, 22, 95 
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Health Careers High School, Northside ISD, 84 
High expectations, 15 

High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Houston ISD, 83 

High School for Medical Professions, Forth Worth ISD, 84 

"High Schools That Work," 35, 65 

High Skills, Competitive Workforce Act of 1991, 50 

Higher Education Coordinating Board, 60 

Hospitality Services Program, 80 

Human resource investment planning bodies, 72 

I 

Individual Transition Plan (ITP), 61 
Informal job networks, 1 1 
information economy, 14 
Integrated model, 43 

Integration of real world skills and academic content, 33, 65 
Interactive Mathematics Project, 90 

J 

Japanese edrcation, 31 
Japanese mothers, 31 

Job Training for Valued Youth Tutoring Program, 85 

Job Training Partnership Act, 51, 84 

Job Training Partnership Act-Funded Programs, 84 

Jobs for America's Graduates, 54 

Jobs for the Future, 40, 56 

K 

KEYS (Keeping Eligible Youth in School) Learning Center, 87 
L 

Lifelong learning, 22, 96 
Low expectations, 13, 15 

M 

Master Plan for Career and Technical Education, 63, 89 
Michigan Employability Skills Learning Guide, 91 
Minnesota Task Force on Education and Employment Transitions, 71 
Motorola MOS-11,77 

N 

National Academy Foundation, 92 

National Center on Education and the Economy, 54 

National Geographic Society's Kids Network, 91 

National Youth Apprenticeship Opportunity Act of 1993, 50 

New Futures School, 42 

New Jersey School-Based Youth Services Program, 73 

New Standards Project, 53, 62, 76 

New York School to Employment (STEP) Program, 73 

New York Skills Opportunity Centers, 73 

New York State Education Department, 90 

New York Task Force on Creating Career Pathways for New York's Youth, 71 
Northbrook Middle School, Spring Branch ISD. 981 
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On-site campus intervention and prevention, 78 
Orange Grove Middle School, Tucson, Arizona, 92 
Oregon, 40, 70 

Oregon Youth Apprenticeship Training Program, 70 
Outcome-based education, 100 

P 

Palo Pinto Community Service Corporation, 79 

Pampa High School, Pampa ISD, 80 

Parental involvement, 97, 98 

Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program, 70 

Poly Entrepreneurial Project, Fort Worth ISD, 87 

PRIDE (Positive Responsible Individuals Desiring Education) Center, 87 

Professional development, 99 

Project C3 (Community, Corporation, Classrooms), 39, 72, 76 
Project GEMMA, 39 



Quality Work Force Planning Committees, 60 
Quality Work Force Planning regions, 60 

R 

"Raising Expectations to Meet Real- World Needs," 66 
Real-World Forums, 66 
Reich, Robert, 19 
Restructuring, 100 

S 

SCANS competencies, 21, 47, 48, 89 

SCANS interpersonal skills, 92 

SCANS skills and competencies, 1,21, 46, 89 

School restructuring, 100 

School-based enterprise, 43, 87 

School-to- Work Opportunities Act of 1993, 23, 52 

School/Business/Community Partnerships, 38, 72,75, 103, 105, 107, 108 

Secretary's Commission on Necessary Skills (SCANS), 21, 46, 47, 48, 89 

Skill requirements, 19 

Skill shortage, 16 

Smart Jobs Fund, 57 

u SmartJobs" Plan, 56, 59 

SOCRATES project, 60 

Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), 65, 97, 101 
Special education participants, 67 
SREB "High Schools That Work," 35, 65 

State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC), 60 
State Panel on Student Skills and Knowledge, 66 
Student Career Planning and Placement Centers, 88, 112 
Student job placement centers, 58, 112 

Student-Operated Graphic Arts Business, Robstown High School, 87 
Student-operated businesses, 87 
Students with disabilities, 87 
Successful partnerships, 105 

Summer Training and Education Program (STEP), 85 
Swedish schools, 27 
Symbolic analysts, 19 
System thinking, 19 
Systems, 92 
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I Compliance Statement 



TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 
5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title VI Civil Rights Act of 
1 964 and with specific requirements of the Modified Court Order, Civil Action No. 5281 f Federal 
District Court, Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by staff 
representatives of the Texas Education Agency. These reviews cover at least the following 
policies and practices: « 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school districts: 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a nonsegregated basis; 

(3) nondiscrimination in extracurricular activities and the use of school facilities; 

(4) nondiscriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, promoting, paying, demoting, 
reassigning, or dismissing of faculty and staff members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin; 

(6) nondiscriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and 

(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff representatives check 
complaints of discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing in a school district where it 
is alleged discriminatory practices have occurred or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the findings are reported to the 
Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education. 

If there is a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281 that cannot be cleared 
through negotiation, the sanctions required by the Court Order are applied. 

TITLE VII, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 AS AMENDED BY THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1972; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 1 13275; EQUAL PAY ACT 
OF 1964; TITLE IX, EDUCATION AMENDMENTS; REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 AS 
AMENDED; 1974 AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR LAW EXPANDING THE AGE 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1967; VIETNAM ERA VETERANS READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED; IMMIGRATION REFORM AND CONTROL 
ACT OF 1991. 

The Texas Education shall comply fully with the nondiscrimination provisions of ail federal and 
state laws, rules, and regulations by assuring that no person shaii be excluded from consider 
ation for recruitment, selection, appointment, training, promotion, retention, or any other 
personnel action, or be denied any benefits or participation in any educational programs or 
activities which it operates on the grounds of race, religion, color, national origin, sex, disability, 
age, or veteran status (except where age, sex, or disability constitutes a bona fide occupational 
qualification necessary to proper and efficient administration). The Texas Education Agency is 
an Equal Employment Opportunity/ Affirmative Action employer. 
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